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GoveRNMENT is a necessity. This necessity arises from that 
principle .of human nature, universally displayed by men, 
whether segregated as individuals or aggregated into political 
communities and nations, which leads individual man to seek 
the gratification of his passions and appetites, and the promo- 
tion of what he conceives to be his interest, at the expense 
and in derogation of the rights and interests of others of his 
species. This principle of human nature, unrestrained by laws, 
enforced by the power of a stable government, leads indivi- 
duals to commit acts of crime, fraud, and violence; while it 
excites nations, undeterred by respect for the power of a par- 
ticular nation, or unrestrained by the law of the congress of 
nations, to commit great international crimes, such as the dis- 
memberment of the Kingdom of Poland in the last century by 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia. Ancient governments, at least 
most of them, so far as any reliable history of them has been 
preserved, were exceedingly simple in their organization: the 
modern governments of civilized nations are exceedingly com- . 
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plex, consisting of many parts or institutions, these intended to 
be so united as to form a complete structure. 

One of the most important parts or institutions of every 
modern government is its military establishment. It is the in- 
stitution intended to protect the State against the danger of 
foreign invasion, when the latter assumes such dimensions as to 
be beyond the control of the purely civil functionaries and 
their means of enforcing order. 

The military power of a State naturally divides itself into 
two parts: the permament or active military establishment, 
and the reserved or dormant portion of the military force; the 
former is maintained permanently by all modern civilized 
governments to enforce order, and to meet immediate, pressing 
exigencies and dangers, while the latter is only invoked when 
the danger is very great, exceeding the power of the former to 
control, and continuing for a considerable time. 

The special or peculiar organization imposed by law or stat- 
utes on the military establishment of a State, taken in entirety, 
must be more or less affected by the national peculiarities of 
the people, the genius of its political institutions, the topog- 
raphy and natural boundaries of its territory, and its geogra- 
phical relations to other States. Notwithstanding these 
modifying influences, there are fixed principles of military 
organization which should never and cannot safely be lost sight 
of in organizing for use the military power of a State. From 
its close and vital relation to the most important interests of 
the State, military organization has long engaged the attention 
of statesmen charged with the destinies of nations, and of 
professional military men intrusted with the application of the 
military establishment to the ends of its creation. 

As already remarked, the military establishment of a State 


‘is the institution to which it must appeal in the last exigence 


of its danger. When the appeals to justice, right, and for- 
bearance, through the agency of diplomacy, have failed—when 
diplomats have exhausted all their resources—the ultima ratio 
regum is the only resort ; or when treason seeks to lay violent 
hands on the State and overthrow the government, the military 
power of the country is the last hope and refuge, as the sad 
experience of the United States during the last four years so 
fully demonstrates, against destruction. The vast importance of 
a proper organization of the military power of a State, and 
more especially the importance of putting its permament mili- 
tary establishment on a sound footing, cannot be over-estimated. 
The latter is a very expensive institution in a pecuniary point 
of view, and in this relation its organization cannot be too 
carefully considered. If the organization he such as to prevent 
the permanent establishment from realizing to the full extent 
the purpose of its creation, the money expended in maintaining 
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it were better thrown into the sea. The evil, in the supposed 
case, does not stop with the unproductive expenditure of the 
public money spent in supporting the permanent military 
establishment: the State loses the labor from industrial, pro- 
.ductive pursuits of the men withdrawn from the bulk of the 
people for duty in the military service. These truths are so 
self-evident they require no demonstration: they are axioms. 

The general principle which should regulate and control the 
extent and organization of the permanent military establish- 
ment of a State is this: The extent should be such that it can 
fully answer all the demands of the State in ordinary seasons, 
in a time of peace, without calling on the reserve or dormant 
force: its organization should be such, that, in extraordinary 

eriods, those of great danger, threatening the existence of the 

tate with destruction, whatever may be the source of the 
danger, it can readily be expanded, by simply increasing the 
numerical strength of its personnel out of the dormant or 
reserve force, to such an extent as to meet all the require- 
ments of the occasion, without materially interfering with the 
varied interests and pursuits of the citizens of the country. 

The reserve or dormant force should comprise all the able- 
bodied male citizens of the country, between the ages of eigh- 
teen and forty-five, not in the active or permanent establish- 
ment. All such, by law, should be liable to military service at 
the call of the government. 

All the arms of service required in modern war should be 
represented in the permanent military establishment, in such 
proportions as military science, based on experience, demon- 
strates to be proper. It is obvious, however, from the 
statement of the principle which should control the extent and 
regulate the organization of the permanent military establish- 
ment, that the number of officers must necessarily be con- 
siderably greater in proportion, to fulfil the purposes of the 
organization, than the rank and file. 

This disproportion in the number of the officers is rendered 
necessary to meet the expansion of the rank and file caused 
by an extraordinary danger. . 

All the departments or branches of the staff should be 
thoroughly organized, provided in their personnel with a nu- 
merous body of well-educated, intelligent officers, and equipped 
with an abundant supply of the most improved matériel of 
war. At the outbreak of the late war the demand for small 


arms so far exceeded the supply on hand, or what the national 
armories could supply, that it was necessary to procure them 
from abroad. By this means arms of the most inferior quality 
(in some cases arms whosé. use had been abandoned by the 
Governments from which they were purchased), and of every 
caliber, were placed in the hands of the troops, at an expense 
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greatly exceeding what much better arms could have been 
manufactured for in this country. It is believed this fact 
sustains the suggestion in regard to being abundantly supplied 
at all times with war matériel. 

No people in the world equal the American in the manufac” 
ture of small arms. To purchase them abroad is simply to 
lose the advantage of an acknowledged national superiority in 
this branch of manufacture. It may here be appropriately 
remarked, while the subject of the supply of the matériel of 
war, and especially of: small arms, is under discussion, that all 
small arms should be of the same caliber. The advantages and 
conveniences which would result in an active campaign from 
this arrangment would be immense. 

Officers of all grades should be thoroughly educated for the 
profession of arms. The medical officers of the army are re- 
quired to have received a thorough professional education (a 
wise requirement) before they can be commissioned as officers ; 
but they are responsible in a comparatively small degree with 
the officers commanding the troops for human life, to say noth- 
ing of the great interests of the State with which the latter are 
intrusted. One ill-judged order on the field, given by an igno- 
rant and incompetent commander, may, perhaps often does, cause 
more loss of life than the malpractice of the entire medical 
staff of an army in a year. Yet, officers to command troops 
are often appointed hap-hazard, from any motive but the 
proper one, without any reference to their natural qualifica- 
tions or educational acquirements, and assigned to important 
commands. The practice is absurd. 

The three principal arms of service are infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery. The more minute subdivisions of soldiers having a 
place in every well-organized military establishment, such as 
sappers and miners, pontoniers, &c., may be regarded as con- 
stituting a part of the personnel of the appropriate branches of 
the military staff of the permanent establishment, and hence 
need not be enumerated here. Their numerical extent and 
organization should be provided for in the organization of the 
different departments of the military staff. 

Infantry, from its capacity of fighting on all kinds of ground, 
and of being equally available for offensive or defensive pur- 
poses, is by far the most important of the three principal arms 
of service, and hence should constitute the bulk of the military 
force maintained by the State. Cavalry is peculiarly an offen- 
sive arm: without the momentum gained by motion it is 

owerless as pure cavalry. It may be dismounted to fight on 
oot, but then it is no longer cavalry, but infantry for the 
time being. Artillery is used indiscriminately for attack or 
defence ; but, as it cannot defend itself, it must ever be accom- 
panied by one or both the other arms. 
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In the best and most judiciously organized military establish- 
ments of the most enlightened and military nations, the organ- 
ization of the infantry is nearly as follows: The organization 
commences with the company, whose minimum strength is 
what is required for the permanent or peace establishment, and 
whose maximum strength is what it must be expanded to, to 
meet the exigencies of war. (The minimum and maximum 
must be settled by legislation, based on a sound understanding 
of the permanent and prospective military wants of the State.) 

A given number of companies, usually eight, constitutes a 
battalion, and a certain number of battalions, commonly three, 
constitutes a regiment. All of these parts of the organization 
should be provided, while the army is on a peace footing, with 
a complement of officers sufficient to command them properly 
and efficiently when they are mobilized and expanded to their 
maximum strength to meet the exigencies of actual war, however 
great its magnitude. And the same may be remarked of the 
number of the officers of all classes and grades, with rare ex- 
ceptions. A sufficient number should be maintained, in order 
to afford an opportunity for study, practice, and general prep- 
aration, permanently on the peace establishment, to command 
the troops properly and efficiently, and perform all other ser- 
vice when the organization is expanded to its utmost capacity 
to meet the demands of an occasion of the greatest military 
necessity. It is confidently believed this course would be 
found to be, in every point of view, the most economical in the 
end. The sad experience of the first two years of the war just 
closed, when, whatever the duty to be performed, “the blind 
were so often leading the blind,” fully sustains this proposition. 

Two of the battalions of each regiment of infantry should be 
kept on active duty, and the remaining one in dépot, drilling, 
instructing, and preparing recruits for the field. 

Regiments are formed into brigades, brigades into divisions, 
divisions into corps d’armée, and the latter are united to form 
armies. The number of troops which should constitute any of 
these separate parts cannot be invariably fixed by any perma- 
nent rule. It must always be determined by competent author- 
ity, taking into consideration the requirements of the special 
case for which the organization is made. But it may be re- 
marked generally that the numerical extent of any command, 
but more especially of the primary grades of organization, 
should not be so great as to prevent the commanding officer 
from giving the proper degree of personal supervision and at- 
tention to the performance of all the duties which law, military 
regulations, and necessity may devolve on his position. It is 
thought the application of this rule to military organization 
would be very facile. 

In fixing the number of officers proper to be kept perma- 
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nently in service, it was omitted to be stated that the same rule 
should be applied to that invaluable class of military persons 
known as non-commissioned officers. A full complement of these, 
equal to all the wants of the military establishment when ex- 
panded to its maximum strength, should be constantly kept in 
the service. The officers and non-commissioned of a military 
organization are its skeleton, and the skeleton of any military 
establishment expected to attain tle highest degree of efficiency 
should, like the corresponding part of the, animal frame, be 
preserved complete at all times. 

In all properly organized armies, the cavalry is composed of 
troops, squadrons, and regiments. (When two or more squad- 
rons, but less than a regiment, are united for duty, the term 
battalion of cavalry is applied to the command.) Regiments 
of cavalry are united to form brigades, brigades to form divis- 
ions, and the latter to form cavalry corps. The numerical 
strength of the cavalry of a military establishment cannot be 
definitely fixed, but it may be observed that it should be found 
between a sixth and a fourth of the entire strength of the in- 
fantry. Owing, however, to the length of time required for the 
instruction of cavalry, and the proper preparation of it for field 
service, the strength of the cavalry maintained in service in 
time of peace should be somewhat in excess of its proportion, 
as given above, to the force of the infantry maintained in peace. 
The same rule is applicable to the artillery. Its minimum 
strength should be in excess of the absolute requirements of the 
peace establishment, to have a sufficient body of instructed 
artillerists ready for service on the occurrence of a war. But 
the minima and maxima of the cavalry and artillery organiza- 
tions should be regulated by law, as in the case of the infantry. 

The artillery organization commences with the company, 
each company being a battery, whether of light or heavy ar- 
tillery, and, for convenience of administration, as well as to 
supply the necessary field officers in actual war, companies are 
united into regiments. In active campaign, batteries are united 
in an army into brigades of artillery. Tt is not necessary to 
enumerate. here the various subdivisions of artillery, or to sug- 
gest what should be the proportion of the different kinds. The 
general classification into heavy and light or field artillery is 
sufficiently minute for the purpose now under consideration. 
The exact amount of artillery which should constitute an in- 
tegral part of a military establishment, cannot be given in 
figures. The following rule for its determination is generally 
supposed among educated military men to meet all the require- 
ments of the service. There should be one gun for active pur- . 
poses for every thousand men of the other two arms, infantry 
and cavalry, and one gun in reserve for every thousand. There 
doubtless may be exceptions to this rule, but, generally, ad- 
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herence to it will be found to give sufficient artillery for the 
wants of an army in the most active campaign. 

The propriety of uniting all these arms in brigades, divisions, 
and corps, or of preserving each arm in separate organizations, is 
a moot question, on which the minds of military men are divided. 
It is not necessary to enter into the discussion of it here. The 
arrangement which it may be most expedient to make in this 
respect may generally be safely left tg the actual commander of 
an army in the field. Practically, the settlement of it must be 
in his hands in an active campaign. 

The rule suggested for the infantry, to keep one battalion of 
each regiment constantly in dépét for the instruction and prep- 
aration of recruits for the field, is equally applicable to the 
cavalry and artillery. Some of the squadrons of each regiment 
of artillery should remain in dépét for the preparation of re- 
cruits for active service. Battalions, squadrons, and batteries 
would alternate in this service. Numerous separate dépots for 
the infantry, cavalry, and artillery should be established at 
eligible sites, reference being had to the purposes to which the 
dépdts are devoted,sthroughout the country. These dépdts 
would be excellent schools of practice for the officers of the 
several arms. 

In the proposed establishment, the battalion of infantry, the 
squadron of cavalry, and the company of artillery or battery, 
are considered corresponding elements of organization. 

All the various staff departments of a perfectly organized 
military establishment need not be numbered in detail. It is 
only necessary to observe that-they should be so constituted by 
legal enactment as to meet all the wants of the military estab- 
lishment when put on a war a and should be constantly 
maintained strong enough to meet this exigency. 

It is obvious that, with such an organization as has been 
briefly sketched, the only addition that would have to be made 
to the personnel of the military establishment on the occurrence 
of a war would be of the lowest grade of military persons— 
private soldiers. To expand the permament military establish- 
ment sufficiently to meet the demands of the occasion, it would 
simply be necessary to increase the number. of men in the 
ranks. The recruits for this purpose, obtained promptly, and 
of the best quality, by the conscription (supposing the necessity 
for having therh in the field immediately to be too great to 
permit them to go through a course of dépdt preparation), 
would be assigned to companies in all the arms of service 
having not only a skeleton, highly instructed and experienced, 
but a nucleus of well-drilled and thoroughly-disciplined men 
of their own grade, from whom the would soon learn, by 
association, by similation, and by absorption, to be expert 
soldiers. The vigorous, educated leaven of the permanent 
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establishment would soon be diffused through the entire expan- 
sion, and make the war force completely homogeneous. 

The facility with which the permanent establishment, with 
such an organization, and sustained by a well-adjusted system 
of conscription, could be mobilized and promptly made effec- 
tive against any danger, however great, threatening the country, 
requires no elucidation. 

Since the ranks of an army are made up of separate indivi- 
duals, units of the genus homo, the system or method of 
recruiting or obtaining these separate units must ever exercise a 
powerful influence on the efliciency of a military establishment, 
considered as a practical working institution of the State. The 
only just, fair, rational, and thoroughly effective system of 
recruiting the military establishment of a State is the method 
of conscription, whereby ai/ able-bodied male citizens between 
certain ages are bound to perform military service for a fixed 
term at the call of the Government. The justice of the princi- 
ple on which this system rests is too obvious to require special 
elucidation. 

The obligation of a citizen, who receives the protection and 
fostering care of a government, to do military service in its 
defence rests precisely on the same foundation as the obligation 
to perform any civil service which may devolve on him, and for 
the neglect of which he is liable to tine and imprisonment. 
Under the system of voluntary recruiting, patriotic citizens 
take the field to defend the country on the occurrence of a war, 
while the skulks and shirks remain at home—too often to coin 
money out of the necessities of the country and the blood of 
their more generous fellow-countrymen. 

The system of recruiting the military establishment of the 
State by conscription is now practised by all civilized coun- 
tries, except the British Empire, and the Republic of the United 
States of America. The disposition of the people and the 
genius of the political institutions of these two countries, are 
such as to reject the method of enforced military service, and 
permit only the system of voluntary enlistments into the mili- 
tary establishment. The partial success of the very lame 
effort to enforce a system of conscription in the United States 
during the late atrocious rebellion, so far from invalidating the 
truth of the foregoing statement, is considered fully to support 
it. The system of enormous bounties and substitution, so 
freely practised during the last year and a half of the war, 
was highly injurious to the country, and it were scarcely too 
strong to say disgraceful. It produced an active mau-traffic 
nearly as odious as the African slave-trade. It has entailed a 
large debt on every town, city, township, county, and State of 
the loyal portion of the country, the payment of which will be 
a burden to the people for many years—a burden which might 
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have been entirely avoided, and the country much better 
served, by the ‘enforcement of a just and fair system of con- 
scription. It may safely be asserted that this is the unanimous 
judgment of all the noble men who, without the inducement 
of an enormous bounty, but simply under the influence of 
patriotism, entered the military service at the first summons to 
arms, and sublimely bared their breasts to the storm which 
menaced the overthrow of the Government. Subsequently, 
while those noble men were still in the field, and in presence of 
the enemy, their property was taxed in many cases by local or 
State governments, to raise money to pay enormous bounties to 
substitutes and Aired volunteers, who, in many cases, deserted 
before joining their regiments. The term bounty-jumper 
came to be well understood before the close of the rebellion. 
The great danger which lowered over the country during 
four dark years—an olympiad which tried the souls of the 
truest men—threatening complete destruction to the entire 
governmental organization of the Republic, has happily passed 
away. For this result, let thanks be given to God, and no 
especial credit be taken by man! The devoted patriotism of 
the vast mass of the loyal people, as witnessed by the generous 
contributions which they poured forth to meet the varied 
exigencies of the appalling struggle, is equally matter of 
marvel and admiration. But the great trouble during the war 
was this: the streams of supply, especially in the matter of 
men, did not flow regularly and evenly. Sometimes there was 
more than a feast, and at others, periods of the direst straits, 
there was nearly a famine. This must ever be the case, on 
account of the flows and ebbs of popular feeling in a protract- 
ed war, with the system of voluntary recruiting. With a well- 
adjusted system of conscription, honestly and rigidly enforced, 
the supply could always be made to equal the demand. 
Another very great advantage which the system of recruiting 
by conscription presents over the voluntary system is, in the 
superiority, physical, mental, and moral, of the recruits which 
would be furnished by the former. The frightful percentage 
of men unfit for duty —a percentage so great oftentimes during 
the first two years of the late war as almost to paralyze the 
armies of the Republic, and which arose in a very great mea- 
sure from the loose manner in which men utterly unfitted for 
the military service were recruited—should be a warning not to 
trust to the system of voluntary enlistment. Throughout the 
war of the rebellion, and especially during the first two years, 
the hospitals were crowded to overflowing with men who should 
never have been recruited. Not only were their services lost, 
while the Government paid and fed and clothed them, but the 
services of numerous attendants to wait on them were lost to 
the ranks. Statistics derived from the observation of the 
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closest observers, lineal and medical officers, disclose the start- 
ling fact that, as a rule throughout the entire war, not more 
than thirty-five per cent. of the muster-roll strength of the 
armies of the Union appeared on battlefields bearing mus- 
kets. Throughout the entire war the great battles were 
actually fought and the victories achieved by about thirty- 
five per cent. of the men borne on the muster-rolls of the 
armies. Of course, many influences operated to produce this 
discrepancy, but the most potent one, in fact, the root of the 
great evil of the immense disparity between the muster- 
roll strength and the fighting force of the armies, is to be 
found inthe loose and careless manner of recruiting by the 
voluntary system. Under this system, worn-out drunkards, 
decayed asthmatics, one-eyed, one-armed men, men with differ- 
ent length of legs—in short, not only men whose systems were 
replete with the seeds of all the forms of incipient disease, 
but men laboring under active disease, utterly unfitting 
them for the performance of military service, were received as 
recruits, and sent to join the armies in the field, simply to fill 
the hospitals when they arrived there. The result is, a great 
many of these subjects never reached the field at all: they 
fell into and crowded the hospitals by the wayside. It 
was not unusual, during the war, to find men in the hospitals who 
had been months in the service, but had never done an hour’s 
service in the field. 

It is unnecessary to explain here—which, however, could be 
done perfectly satisfactorily on the most natural principles— 
why so much looseness and carelessness obtain in recruiting by 
the voluntary system. It is sufficient to state the fact, a fact 
attested by the observation of all military men who had any 
breadth of experience, during the late war, of the Union armies 
in the field. Another fact, equally indisputable, is, that the 
evils caused by the looseness and carelessness of recruiting by 
the voluntary system would in a great measure be corrected by 
a well-regulated system of conscription. . The rigid inspection 
to which the recruits would always be subjected, under a 
system of enforced recruiting, would in a great degree stop the 
flooding of the ranks of regiments with men morall , mentally, 
and physically disqualified for the performance of military 
service. Then, if every regiment had its battalion or other 
fractional. part of its organization in dépét, for the preparation 
of recruits: for the field, whereby the wnserviceable, who had 
escaped the scrutiny of the recruiting inspector, would be 
weeded out, the armics.of the Republic would no longer be 
weighed down by the incubus of crowded hospitals, and the 
country no longer taxed to maintain soldiers only in name, who 
render no return for their pay. 

. Perhaps the greatest purely military error which marked the 
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conduct of the war of the rebellion consisted in the utter ab- 
sence of any effective system of reserves. The system of re- 
cruiting practised simply supplied, and not always those, the 
immediate demands of the armies in the field. No available: 
reserves were ever formed. During the first three years of the 
war, when an advantage was gained in a field conflict, it was 
impossible to prosecute it to its full fruition, simply because 
there were no reserves in hand to supply the casualties of battle. 
Months often were spent in repairing damages and putting the 
armies on a footing to resume active operations. In the mean 
time, the enemy had improved the leisure in repairing his losses 
and restoring an equipollence of forces. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that this is not war. Jt is simply butchery., An effec- 
tive system of conscription, which would have enabled the 
Government to have in hand, at all times, ample reserve corps, 
would have obviated the necessity for those expensive delays 
which so often most painfully tried the national patience. 

During the last year of the war, the armies of the Union were 
able. to press the advantages gained in the field conflicts, be- 
cause, first, owing to the narrowing (thanks to the sound mili- 
tary judgment of the present illustrious commander-in-chief), in 
a great measure, of the theatre of war, to two important and 
vital lines of operation, it was possible to assemble on them vast 
and preponderating armies; and, because, secondly, the re- 
sources of the enemy were exhausted, his ranks depleted, and 
his armies, consequently, no longer a match for the magnificent 
armies of the Republic, which it had required three years of 
most severe and painful instruction to educate for the achieve- 
ment of decisive victory. 

It may be postulated as an axiom, that a war of any mag- 
nitude cannot be vigorously prosecuted without intermission, 
without having in hand reserve corps at all times sufficient to 
meet promptly the ever-varying exigeucies of active operations, 
It is scarcely to be expected, on account of the great, but, as it 
is respectfully submitted, absurd prejudice which exists in the 
United States against any other method than voluntary re- 
cruiting, that it will be possible to enforce a system of con- 
scription in time of peace; but let it be hoped that, if the coun- 
try should be again involved in a great war, wiser and juster 
views may obtain, views dictating a system by which the bur- 
den of military service would fall equally on all citizens capable 
of bearing arms, and the military establishment be made truly 
efficient in proportion to the means of the nation, by filling the 
ranks of its armies by enforced recruiting. 

As intimately connected with the maintenance of the per- 
manent military establishment of the. nation, the proper organ- 
ization of the national militia is a matter of grave importance. 
The subject should early engage the attention of Congress, a 
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uniform and efficient system be enacted, and its enforcement 
throughout the entire country intrusted to officers specially 
assigned to that duty. All the arms-bearing citizens should be 
required to do military service a certain portion of time in each 
year, within the limits of their own States. By this means the 
rudiments of military instruction would be desseminated among 
the people. It is not apprehended that the military spirit of 
the: American people will soon fall seriously into decay ; but it 
should be borne in mind that martial ardor, uninstructed, will 
not at once make an efficient army out of citizens drawn from 
all the associations of peaceful pursuits. Whatever dissemin- 
ates military instruction among the people renders the forma- 
tion of an active army more facile. 

A minute system of military regulations, comprehending 
every branch of the military establishment, so minute, indeed, 
as to meet as nearly as possible every case that could possibly 
arise in the administration of the service, should be published, 
and the observance of them strictly enforced alike on the high- 
est and the lowest. The preparation of these regulations 
should be intrusted to the most accomplished and best cultiva- 
ted military men in the country—men of thorough military 
education, and large, practical experience of the admin- 
istration of armies in the field. Deviation from them should 
be the result of an inexorable necessity knowing no other 
resource, and should be tolerated only in this case. There was 
much popular clap-trap heard during the war of the rebellion 
about “cutting red tape,” and the ¢ape-cutters were’ generally 
esteemed by ill-informed persons in the military service and by 
the bulk of the people to have done a very meritorious action ; 
but it is confidently believed snch is not the judgment of the 
best-informed military men of the country—men who exempli- 
fied in their own careers the necessity and propriety of a rigid 
obedience to law and regulations, and who, nevertheless, did 
more by far to suppress the rebellion than all the red-tape 
cutters to whom the war gave a public existence. It is confi- 
dently asserted that there is no recorded instance in which 
Generals Grant, Sherman, or Thomas found it necessary to cut 
any red tape, though, had it been absolutely necessary for the 
good of the country to do so, they are all men who would 
promptly have taken the responsibility of applying the scissors 
to the most time-honored regulations. The obviated the 
necessity of pursuing a course in conflict with the army regula- 
tions and military laws by making proper and ample prepara- 
tion in advance to meet, as far as human foresight could do it, 
all the requirements of the service. It is not denied that there 
may he occasions when it may be necessary for a commander 
to adopt a course outside of the regulations, or even in direct 
conflict with them; but it is believed such instances are few 
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indeed, and can generally be guarded against by proper pre- 
cautions taken sufficiently in advance. 

The opinion is hazarded, that in most of the cases during 
the late war, when it was absolutely necessary to perform the 
popular operation of cutting red tape, the necessity was due to 
the previous neglect of the commander, who, subsequently, 
could relieve himself from the consequences of his previous 

neglect only by ignoring the regulations for the administration 
of the military service, and otherwise transcending the legiti- 
mate functions of his office. 

And the further opinion is hazarded, that in nine cases out 
of ten in which red tape wascut during the war, it was done 
more in the interest of the cutter, or to gratify some favorite 
whim or caprice of his, than in the interest of the country. 
When the extent of the lawlessness which was practised dur- 
ing the war in setting aside laws and trampling on the army 
regulations is considered, it is believed these remarks will not 
be deemed unfounded or inappropriate. ‘ 

It has been remarked that all military men of every grade 
should be educated for the profession of arms. The United 
States Military Academy, more fostered by the Government, 
and its capacity sufficiently expanded to furnish annually the 
number of officers required by the increasing demands of the 

military service of the country, would nobly and amply supply 
the necessary theoretic and much of the practical military edu- 
cation. But with the organization herein proposed, the perma- 
nent military establishment would be a vast military school. 
In this school young men of natural adaptability for the mili- 
tary profession, who have received the necessary previous 
general education, would soon acquire sufficient military instruc- 
tion to entitle them to promotion. This they should and doubt- 
less would receive. The influence of such promotion on the 
‘morale of the army would be of the very greatest advantage. 

Having sketched generally the principles which should fix 
the extent and regulate the organization of a military establish- 
ment, it is proposed to consider briefly the influence which the 
organization proposed would exercise on the efficiency of an 
active army. An army formed as herein proposed would take 
the field commanded by thoroughly instructed and experienced 
officers, supported by instructed non-commissioned officers, 
with its —he filled by men drawn from civil life, and devoted 


to the military service only after the most careful and rigid 
scrutiny and thorough preparation subsequently, in dépot, to 
repare them for the various and arduous duties of a soldier’s 
ife. The efficiency of an army so. constituted, over an army 
made up of recruits accepted into the service without rigid 
scrutiny and subsequent preparation and instruction, cannot be 
denied, and may be readily estimated. With an army so or- 
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ganized, the hospitals would not be filled to overflowing with 
young soldiers before they had seen a half-year of service, and 
the nation might: reasonably expect (and would doubtlessly be 
gratified in the expectation) to see the fighting strength of such 
an army bear a reasonable—yes, a large—proportion to the 
muster-roll. Such an army would be a mass of intelligent, 
prepared, hardened human beings, capable of accomplishing 
any enterprise its numbers would warrant its undertaking. 
Not weighed down with ignorance, stupidity, and inefficiency 
in its ofticers, nor with numerous invalids, its ranks would be 
full, and nearly the whole of its numerical strength would be 
at all times available for the service of the country. What 
soldier would not delight to command such an army, and 
glory in the deeds he could achieve with it to his country’s 
advantage ? 

It is not pretended that any new principles of military 
organization, nor even novel facts, are enunciated in this paper. 
Such is not its purpose. The true principles of militar 
organization, based on a large experience, have long been fully 
demonstrated and established. But the utterance of sound 
principles at fortunate junctures, when they are appropriatel 
stated, is often more beneficial to the public than the eh rintar: 
ing of startling paradoxes. The purpose of this article is re- 
spectfully to invite the attention of the high public function- 
aries charged with the control of the great national interests 
to the well-established — on which the permanent mili- 
tary establishment of the country should be based. 

A word of explanation is proper in regard to the criticism 
indulged in, in certain passages, touching some of the transac- 
tions of the late war. This criticism is not made in any spirit 
of censoriousness, nor with the disposition to ventilate in- 
juriously matters around which, in many cases, the haze of 
time has already begun to gather. It is made simply and 
honestly, for the purpose of humbly aiding to inaugurate a 
more healthful st useful system for the future. 

That the permanent military organization of the country 
needs enlargement and thorough reorganization, is believed to 
be a proposition which will not be questioned by the most 
casual observer of the national history during the past four 
years. Itis thought the present is a most propitious season 
for the performance of this most necessary work. The public 
mind is fresh touching the dangers through which the Republic 
has passed, dangers which menaced its very existence, and which 
might have been in a great meastire avoided, by having’at the out- 
set of the struggle a permanent military establishment propor- 
tioned to the wants and resources of the country, and so organized 
as to make those resources immediately available. The sub- 
ject will doubtlessly engage the attention of the National Legis- 
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lature at its next session, and it is earnestly trusted the lessons 
of experience will not be unheeded. It is confidently hoped 
the assembled wisdom of the nation will, by legislative action, 
create a permanent military establishment commensurate with 
the exalted position, the present and increasing peace necessi- 
ties, and the boundless resources of the Republic, with an 
organization that may be readily expanded, by simply increas- 
ing promptly the personnel of the ranks through the agency of 
a well-regulated and thoroughly enforced system of conscription, 
to meet the exigencies of any danger which may threaten the 
national safety. 

With such a permanent military establishment, receiving, as 
it is confidently believed it would, the cordial and enlightened 
support of the vast majority of the intelligent and substantial 
population of the country, and with the adjunct of a sufficient 
navy, organized as could be so readily suggested by those great 
naval heroes, Farragut, Porter, e¢ id omne genus, the great 
Republic would move smoothly and serenely onward in its 
career of coextensive greatness and usefulness, secured against 
all violence, whether foreign or domestic, and diffusing the 
blessings of free institutions, sustained by a permanent govern- 
ment, to a free, happy, prosperous, and intelligent people. May 
such be the career of the great Republic, the duration of whose 
existence will be told in millenniums! 


THE SEASONS’ TILT. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


Sm AvTUMN flings his gauntlet down, 
And to battle Sir Winter dares: 
Through withered woods, the herald wind, 
From his trumpet the challenge blares. 


With rude retainers, from castle-keep, 
Strides Sir Winter in mailed might ; 

His blade was forged in the crackling flames 
That swirl in the Northern Light. 


The waning Year their tourney sees; 
But Sir Autumn, brave and bold, 

Lies purple-stained, with shivered lance, 
On the knightly cloth of gold. 
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SEEKING THE BUBBLE. 


* * * “Then a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard; 
Jealous in honor; sudden and quick in quarrel; 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth * * *” 
—As You Like It. Act II., Scene VII. 


VIII. 


AMONG OTHER THINGS, ABOUT MULES. 


Tue next morning after my installation in Colonel Cromwell’s 
office, as acting-assistant adjutant-general, as the order said, 
I set to work in blind earnest, according to the colonel’s direc- 
tions of the previous afternoon, to familiarize myself with my 
new duties; though what those duties were to be, I confess I had 
not the most remote conception, the dominant idea prevailing 
in my mind, at that moment, being that somehow I had not been 
dismissed, as I had confidently expected to be when Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lastoe gave me the order to report at Department 
head-quarters. ad I known what was in store for me—the 
untold woes symbolized, though to me concealed, by the three 
A’s and one G which I was now authorized and required to 
append to my official signature—my pleasure at escaping from 
unmerited disgrace might have been marred by a horrible doubt. 
But fortunately, most fortunately, we mortals are so constructed 
that, barring dyspepsia and the like disturbants of our normal 
balance, we cannot see round the corner. What would become 
of us, if we could? 

So, in blissful ignorance of teamsters, the young mule browsed 
at will amung the new pastures. Curious and wonderful were 
many of the things that caught my attention. First and fore- 
most were those awful consolidated morning reports, terribly 
familiar to every adjutant, general or special, come back to plague 
me, but grown into a gigantic sheet, crossed and recrossed with an 
interminable array of red columns and red lines, and filled with a 
reckless waste of red figures and black figures alarming to 
contemplate. Who invented consolidated morning reports? 
Why do they have them? What does who do with them? I 
asked myself; but not even echo, although currently supposed 
to solve all questions otherwise unanswerable, was sufficiently 
audacious to venture on a response. I was informed by Lieu- 
tenant Chipps, the officer on whom the weight of this nuisance 
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had been devolved by the Adjutant-General, that General 
Buiger insisted upon having a full return made out every day; 
the consequence of which appeared to be that the reports were 
now just seven weeks behindhand, and were being rapidly 
ained on, while the Adjutant-General of the Army at Wash- 
ington was frantically demanding impossible monthly returns 
for remote periods in the forgotten past. Chipps might have 
been any age, from twenty-five to forty, being certainly either 
very young for his looks, or else looking very old for his age. 
He seemed to have gone through one of those desiccating pro- 
cesses that have been so successfully applied to milk and eggs and 
vegetables, and, like those articles, to have become thereby very 
much condensed in bulk and changed in color and appearance, 
without suffering any material loss of the essential virtues. I found 
him a very quiet man, charged with about two dozen fixed and 
finite opinions, or “facts,” as he styled them, which, from internal 
evidences, I should say were acquired at a very tender age, and 
had simply become hardened by time, without perceptible 
addition or subtraction. When I add that he wore amazingly 
high shirt-collars, chewed a great deal of leaf tobacco, appar- 
ently without spitting, read a pocket edition of Moore’s poems 
in the intervals of consolidated morning reports, and was never 
known to write or receive a letter, I say all I know of him. 

Rolles I found to be a very muscular young Christian, indeed ; 
and I could not help fancying that the singular affection which 
evidently subsisted between him and the sharp, finely-tempered 
Colonel was all that kept him in the office. Certainly he was 
very much out of place anywhere within pistol-range of pen, 
ink, and paper; for, with one or two notable exceptions, I have 
rarely met a man with a more unhappy fatality of getting the 
English language into a snarl, and writing just what he did not 
mean. No amount of remonstrance could persuade him that 
the form of expression used made the slightest difference: so 
long as he himself understood it, that was enough. As we 
walked up to Colonel Cromwell’s tent to dine, the big boy _ 
informed me, in answer to one section of my catechism, that 
his department was the “ heavy standing around ;” and I soon 
found that this uncouth phrase was sufficiently descriptive. I 
may as well confess that my opinion of this young gentleman 
underwent a material modification some weeks later, when I 
saw him waked up at the assault of Muddy Fort. 

These two officers and myself, with eleven clerks, detailed 
from the different refiments in the department, constituted the 
effective force of Colonel Cromwell’s office. That peculiar man 
required us to work, with the regularity of machinery and the 
punctuality of a chronometer, from eight o’clock in the morning 
until noon, and from one to three in the afternoon, every day. 
It was no idle theory with him, that six hours of mental labor 

Vou. IV.—32 
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were just enough for the man and the work. “ The machine 
preserves its uniform efficiency, and the product is its best,” he 
used to say; “no use of dilution; gain in extensity is lost in 
intensity.” He seemed on such familiar terms with all words 
that I scarcely noticed that these terms were not of daily use, 
until they were reduced to ink. Ink is to language what the 
photograph is to nature; it preserves the form indeed, but 
crucifies the expression. 

After I had loafed about the office a few days, reading up the 
order and letter books, and puzzling over the documents that 
came pouring in in a steady stream, like grist to the hopper, 
Colonel Cromwell informed me that my special departinent 
would be the correspondence, Rolles taking charge of the issue 
of general and special orders under his personal direction. 
This sounded to me, then, much grander than it turned out, 
for I presently discovered that my management of the corre- 
spondence consisted of such things as translating the colonel’s 
phonoglyph, “ A F—A G” into “ Approved and respectfully 
forwarded to the Adjutant-General of the Army. » Major- 
General Commanding.” By the way, it occurred to me that 


this blank would have been quite as expressive without the 
signature of one Julius Bulger. ‘ No” had to be interpreted, 
“Sir: In reply, &c., &c., asking, &., &¢., the Commanding 
General directs me to inform you that the interests of the public 
service do not admit of a compliance with your request.” Zhe 


Commanding General directs; what a ton of satire is hidden 
under that thin phrase! It scared me terribly at first to find 
that the Commanding General neither directed one in a thou- 
sand of the many things done in his name, nor even knew of 
their being ordered; but the custom of service, the unwritten 
and inflexible law of armies, sanctifies the fiction. And per- 
haps it is as well. How else would some commanders that you 
and I know of, dear reader, have weathered the northeast 
wind that blows removals to the south? Napoleon cut square 
across the knot in the campaign of Italy, but “ nice customs,” 
even while they “curt’sy to great kings,” change not in their 
substance, for see what became of the Napoleonic creation in our 

But that is hardly a fair argument either ; for we 
Saxons, though we rush madly into the footsteps of the French- 
man, generally manage to obliterate the delicate Parisian imprint 
with the heavy tread of our double-soled brogan. We copy 
the French names, indeed, but where arg the French things ? 
Where is the Chef d’Etat Major, whom we and our late English 
cousins tried to import? r suppose we all remember the 
“B’ys, I’m wid ye,” that so grotesquely betrayed the origin of 
at least one enthusiastic member of the Garde Lafayette, when 
that regiment retired and the 62d went forward at Fair Oaks. 
I do net vouch for the fable, but fully subscribe to the moral. 
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It was at the dinner to which Colonel Cromwell had been 
kind enough to invite his new assistant (who has ungratefully 
been letting the soup cool itself to jelly, while he was indulging in 
one of his pet long-winded digressions), that the colonel took 
advantage of a favorable gap in the conversation and dishes to 
insert his promised story about the mule. It was originally the 
property, he said (meaning the story), of a splendid fellow who had 
served as inspector-general on the same staff with him in Grant’s 
army at Donelson and Shiloh; the scene had been witnessed in 
General Halleck’s muddy and cautious advance on Corinth, and 
had been told to Colonel Cromwell as he lay wounded in one of the ' 
hospitals at Cairo. From that moment, he said, his wound began 
to heal. A four-mule team had become hopelessly tangled up in 
the road by the refractory conduct of one of its members. The 
teamster, dismounted and up to his boot-tops in mud, was beating 
the balky animal with the butt end of his whip. To him, 
arrives, horror-stricken, a tract-bearing member of some com- 
mission, and attempts to reason with the teamster—reason with 
a teamster!—then gently to expostulate, next decidedly to re- 
buke : firstly for his brutality, secondly for his added and ear- 
offending profanity; for by this time the mule has begun 
to kick madly, but with excellent intention, and the ass to 
swear terrible mouthsful. ‘ My friend,” finally remarks the 
man of tracts, designing an impressive climax—‘ My friend, 
you should not beat that poor dumb animal so. How would 
you like it yourself?” “Go to—,” I will not say where, ex- 
claims the infuriated teamster with many ar—I will not say what 
—besides, and seizing a huge fence-rail, whereof there were still a 
few left in the State of Mississippi in those early days, begins 
to belabor therewith the back of the unfortunate beast. “Jf 
he-don’t-like it,” he shouts, breathlessly and between whacks, 
“'Wuy—was HE-A Mu-EL¢—say !” Whereupon Rolles burst into 
a roar, and laughed till the tears ran down his fat cheeks, while 
Doctor Crippler cackled till he was purple and had brought on 
a violent cough, and poor Jenkins upset his camp-stool, and a 
whole dish of tomatoes, under the influence of the surprise, and, 
it is unnecessary to say, continued to giggle at the shortest 
notice during the remainder of the evening. The colonel 
looked inexpressibly pleased, but merely smiled, called to the 
attending contraband to bring more tomatoes, and occupied 
himself in tracing my name on the table-cloth with the end of 
a clean fork. ° : 

“That story,” he said presently, when we had somewhat re- 
turned to civilized life, ‘‘ is like a sword-cane in one respect : it 
hides its true point. Though the subject belongs to the Quar- 
termaster’s Department, the application is universal. When 
ever anybody beats you with a fence-rail, and you don’t like it, 
as I fancy you won’t, ask yourself, ‘Why was you a mule?’ 
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and you will feel better immediately. You were made to be 
licked.” 

“ And to kick,” suggested Rolles. 

“Yes, and skin whose legs? Iron trace chains are harder 
than mule bark any day.” 

“Go on with the Sanford and Merton, colonel; don’t mind 
us,” said the big youth with a grin, whereat the colonel, instead 
of being mortally offended, merely rumpled the young gentle- 
man’s hair, and told him he should be sent away from the table 
until he learnt better manners. 

' Isoon found the use of that moral; and through the next 
few months, when I had little but hard work, and nothing but 
abuse for my pains from inferiors and superiors alike, always 
excepting my three companions in the traces; when it seemed 
to my overstrained nerves that every man who wanted or fancied 
he wanted any thing, without the shadow of a claim, came in per- 
son to head-quarters to ask for it, thirsting for the gratification of 
having a grievance against the humble instruments of his dehial ; 
when it appeared as if every thing we did was undone by Gen- 
eral Bulger, and had to be done over again, and again undone, 
and gone through with once more; when I fancied that the 
general issued harsh and disagreeable orders for no other pur- 
pose than, by countermanding them promptly upon personal 
application to him, to create the impression that Colonel Crom- 
well was the enemy, and General Bulger the benefactor, of the 
army ; when the Department at Washington threatened dis- 
missal for non-rendition of returns which the general had 
carried in his coat pocket until they had become greasy with 
age; when the corps and division commanders said they hadn’t 
received orders, for which we held their written receipts; when 
Colonel Close did the same thing, two or three times a day, and 
wrote private notes about it to the general, which made that 
just man think we were nursing a private feud; when the for- 
eign aides-de-camp seized the stalls set apart for our horses, and 
their delightful servants stole our saddles, and we could get no 
satisfaction, because said aides wouldn’t understand the American 
customs, and we couldn’t speak, let us say, the Cossack lan- 
guage; when Captains Vauxrien and Prettyman were always 
detailed to accompany the general to the reviews, and to the 
gorgeous dinners given by Admiral Puffer, on the Flagship 
“G. V. Fox,” while Captain Rolles and Lieutenant Jenkins 
were the ones to hunt up a stray brigade of the Twenty-seventh 
Corps at two a. mM. of a dark and rainy night, or to go out in 
asmall boat before daybreak with a sharp norther rising, to 
carry the forgotten dispatches to the steamer of the Blackeye 
Line for New York, anchored off the bar ;—in a word, whenever 
one of those little troubles overcame me, such as cause the 
stoutest heart to contract with the thought that the world has 
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turned against it, suddenly a bright ray would light up the 
darkness, and I would say to myself, “ Why was I a mule?” and 
fall to whistling the “ Year of Jube-lo,” as cheerily as an artist. 

The very day after my‘arrival at head-quarters, an order 
was issued to the different commanders to have their troops in 
readiness for offensive operations at a moment’s notice, and. a 
circular was sent round to the different staff officers, warning 
them that they must be prepared to take the field with similar 
haste, probably on the ensuing Monday. One wall tent would 
* be allowed to every four officers, and but twenty-five pounds 

of baggage, including mess-chest. I was young, then, in staff 
experience, and knew no better than to pack up a single change 
of under-clothing, a pound of tobacco, two towels, a cake of 
soap, one hair-brush, one tooth ditto, one whisk ditto, and a 
comb, strap a pair of blankets to my saddle, and remain in 
close proximity to the general’s house from morning till night 
for four whole days, until all my companions got to laughing 
at my innocence. I may here state that, although exactly 
similar orders and circulars continued to be issued about every 
fortnight until towards Christmas, nothing came of them, and 
that, when we finally did move, it was quite unexpectedly to 
everybody, especially, as I think, to MajcmGenssal Bulger, 


and that that gallant and accomplished chieftain filled no less 
than seven wagons with the “ personal baggage, includin 


mess-chest,” of himself and his five Cossack-aides, as we use 
to call them. 

In November, our command was strengthened by the arrival 
from New York and Boston, on transports, of about eight thou- 
sand troops, chiefly nine-months men, with a few veterans from 
the Northwest, and a regiment or two from the garrisons at 
Washington. After much delay and a great deal of discussion 
between General Bulger, Colonel Cromwell, Colonel Close, and 
Major Hancharensis, of the Greek army (the latter of whom 
vehemently persisted upon the adoption of the phalanx as the 
unit of organization, while Colonel Close merely contended for 
the smallest possible number of wagons, and the detail of the 
highest officers as brigade quartermasters), an order was issued, 
designating these troops, augmented by one brigade from our 
own corps, as the Twenty-seventh Army Corps, and appointing 
Brigadier-General B. A. Tortilye to the command, subject to 
the approval of the President. General Tortilye was an old 
Shiloh friend of our adjutant-general’s, who valued him for 
his sterling qualities, and was very much admired by General 
Bulger for his eccentricity. I had long venerated him from a 
distance, because he never came to head-quarters unless sent 
for. I had not met him before he was placed at the head of 
the new corps, but recognized him instantly when, in getting 
the colonel to sign a paper, I encountered in his office a sharp 
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but bronzed-visaged veteran, clad in a faded field-officer’s coat, 
thrown wide open, with small silver stars on the shoulders, but 
without other ornament of any kind, and a buff waiscoat encircled 
by a sword-belt of the same color, bearing a huge cavalry sabre, 
upon the handle of which the possessor of these curiosities was 
actively engaged in crushing and effectually destroying a regu- 
lation felt hat, once black, without so much as a gold cord upon 
it. He moved about and talked incessantly, not only then, but 
always afterwards, whenever I saw him, in a nervous, jerky 
way, changing from one subject to another, or from one attitude 
to another, in the most surprising manner. 

“No use of nine months men—not a bit,” he was saying just 


then, “not the first (——d bit. Might as well send so man 


eg Set of fools, anyhow. No idea of the war. Won’t 
fight. Won’t let us fight. D n their proclamations. Give me 
the men, sir, and take your proclamations. Who reads procla- 
mations, anyhow? Printing spoils ’em for cigarettes—might do 
some good, else. No placetocamp in. Not fit foradog. No 
water. And I’m d d if I don’t have those wagons, too, if I 
have to go and hitch ’em up myself. Where’s the general ?” 
During which brief sentence he had walked three times round 
and seven across the room, sat on all the chairs and then on the 
table, upset the inkstand, lit a cigar, let it go out, and threw 
the stump into our bucket of ice-water, all without evincing the 
slightest consciousness of any thing unusual or noteworthy in his 
proceedings. Then Lieutenant Jenkins was more glad than 
ever that General Tortilye had been so ceremonious in his visits 
to head-quarters, inasmuch as the said lieutenant would pro- 
bably at some time have been provoked into a personal alter- 
cation with this gentleman. Knowing the friendship subsisting 
between the two I was quite eunenl to hear the colonel say, 
“Turtle, if you walk a certain number of times up and down 
this room, you will have gone a mile, you know. Orderly, just 
filled this inkstand, please. And, Turtle, I’ll thank you to be 
careful in selecting your spittoon another time, and keep it 
separate from our ice-water.” Then he signed my paper, and I 
had to leave the room. 

A few days later, General Tortilye went out with one division 
of his corps on a reconnoissance, and, after his return, sent in 
such a queer report of it, that I was obliged to copy it, to show 
round if ever I should return home. It is not long, and, besides, 
you can skip it if you choose :— 

“Hp. Qrs, 27th A. ©. (Provl.)— 
Mup Bayou, near Sacriricios, TEx., t 
Dee. 2, 1862— 


“Cot. O. CROMWELL, A. A. General, 
Hd. Qrs., Army Southwest— 
“Dr. CoLo.—Owing probably to the stupidity of some A. D. C. or orderly up at your 
place, I didn’t get your order to send out a division on the Deadwood road as far as 
its intersection with the Coast road and stir up the enemy about there, until just as 
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I was turning mm on the night of the 30. inst. However duty is duty and has to be 
done so I routed out some of my people and sent them to hunt up Brig. Gen. Fizzelle, 
Com? 24 Div,, and tell him to get his men stretched out on the road bright and early 
in the morning and go ahead and carry out your orders. Pretty soon however I 
about made up my mind that as you probably wanted to make a sure thing of it I 
had better yo along and not trust everything to Gen! Fizzelle—who though a well 
meaning sort of man enough is hardly up to the mark for these kind of things—the 
result shows me I acted good in doing so. . 

“Punctually at seven A. M., in about the nastiest rainstorm I ever want to wit- 
ness, I was in the saddle with my staff waiting for Gen! Fizzelle but the aide (Smith) 
I sent to hurry him up found things mixed up very bad—so I had to set to to 
straighten them out—and at last the column did get started—but it was then eight 
o’clock—much to my disgust, as you may imagine. However when the men did 
get in the road and fairly started they used their legs good—so that by noon— 
sharp—the head of the column come up to those cross roads—which are no where 
near the place your Engineer has put them on his map but a good nine and a half 
mile stretch from our camp—which I allow was a good march for my green troops 
in such miserable weather and disgusting roads—if roads they can be called at all 
when the bottom eeems to have dropped right out of every thing and been filled up 
with slush. 

“T tell you Colonel it’s no sort of use our running off on these sort of wild goose 
chases to hide the stupidity and laziness or worse of our Provost Marshal’s people 
—for there was no sign of an enemy at the cross roads or anywhere within three 
miles of it and hadn’t been any there these three weeks and what’s more unless 
John Magruder is a good deal bigger fool than I think him—and that’s saying a 
good deal—we shan’t hear of any there if we wait till doomsday. I think it best 
be plain on such matters from the start. 

“We had the usual number of false alarms from a set of sneaks who kept in the 
rear to rob the beehives of which the country on the Deadwood road is full—but I 
paid no attention to them further than to let it be understood among these fellows 
that our rear was seriously menaced by the enemy’s cavalry—when it would have 
done you good to see them making time for the front. Such rascals are no account 
anyway except on the provision returns and pay rolls and the sooner they get killed 
off or mustered out or detailed for some of those loafing billets for which you are so 
busy detailing my fighting men—the better it will be for all concerned. I suggest 
you detail a pack of them for duty in the Q. M. D. and let ’em take photographs of 
that Chief Quartermaster if there’s nothing else for them to go at—as there are a 
number of us down here who have forgotten what he looks like, it’s so long since 
we've seen his face down our way. 

““T see no reason to change the opinion I have already more than once expressed 
to you and the Coms Gen! that the enemy is fortifying the strong position on Mud 
Bayou at the big bend where the Mud Springs road crosses it just above the head 
of Beeswax Creek. If we are ever going to move out of this that road surely 
marks the line of our advance and I or somebody ought to go out there and run off 
Magruder’s people right off—without losing another one of the beautiful moonlight 
nights we have had lately—our rain being an exception. It’s no affair of mine— 
but I suggest you give me the orders—but if the Gen! means to have that crew of 
beeswax speculators on my heels the same as yesterday, we better give up—for no 
good comes while they are around. They are too big and healthy to be out of the 
army and if I had my way there they would be before sun-up to-morrow. 

“No casualties, of course, as we met no enemy—though our lives were in pretty 
considerable danger in passing the Camps of the 26‘ Corps, from the silly habit of 
discharging pieces at random—it ought to be stopped right away. 

“Very respectfully your friend and obt sv* 
“B. ARNOLD TORTILYE, 
‘ B. G. Comg. 

“Gen! Fizzelle would make a good man for some garrison duty—being too old 

and fussy to suit 


“Your friend, 
Ae 


“Send me some youngster—full of snap. T.” 
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If ever the electrical eel should take to penmanship, ‘this 
might be the result. 


“ Oolonel,” I asked, handing the letter back to Colonel Crom- 


well, and pointing to the signature, “can this be B. Arnold ?” 
et 

“ Why don’t he sign it ‘ Benjamin A.,’ or ‘ Bushrod,’ or any 
thing that would not be liable to such an awkward misinter- 
pretation ¢” 

“Miss who ?” 

“ Misinterpretation.” The colonel always snubbed me when 
I used large words for small things. 

“Not at all. No mistake. His name is simply Benedict 
Arnold. Father was on Arnold’s staff. Charles Edward Tor- 
_tilye, his name was, after the young Pretender, I suppose. 
Family celebrated for wrongheadedness. Arnold met the old 
man at Saratoga—a young lieutenant of militia; took a des- 
perate fancy to him; Tortilye reciprocated; put him on his 
staff ; stayed there down to that West Point business. Continued 
to swear by Arnold to his dying day; never believed a word 
against him; married late in life, and called his only son after 
the traitor. Down on Washington; used to call him ‘that 
miserable humbug,’ ‘ weak old Federalist,’ and such things. He 
and Arnold corresponded until the traitor’s death, and the old 
major used to keep a portrait of him in his bedroom, and, when 
he got old and paralytic, would have himself wheeled round to 
look at it every night before going to bed.” 

“Well, but why didn’t the son change his name?” 

“Change it! Proud of it, sir. Proud of being one on the 
wrong side. Proud of the old man for sticking to the traitor. 
Why, sir, I believe that man hardly sleeps at night, now, 
with thinking he is for once on the right side!” 

“Then, why isn’t he in the rebel army ?” 

The colonel laughed and laid down his pen. He had been 
writing a letter all this time. ‘You don’t know General Tor- 
tilye,” he said. “Turtle was an original nullifier when he was 
fifteen years old, and.a secessionist atterwards, until Lincoln was 
inaugurated. Then he became convinced that the South was 
going to win, and so he joined our army! He would have 
been an Israelite in Egypt, a ‘heretic in the days of the Inquisi- 
tion, a Puritan until the settlement of Massachusetts Bay, an 
abolitionist in South Carolina, a Yankee schoolmaster in the re- 
gion of tar and feathers; but as he lived in Wisconsin, in a town 
where everybody was Republican to the backbone, he had to 
be a secessionist! I believe some men can’t digest in peace 
until they have swallowed their accustomed thistle !” 
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NEW ARTILLERY ORGANIZATION IN PRUSSIA, AND THEIR 
OAST-STEEL, RIFLED, BREECH-LOADING CANNON. 


BY E. FREYHOLD, LATE OFFICER IN THE PRUSSIAN SERVICE. 


AttuoveH most of the great warriors, ever since the time of 
the Thirty-years War, had directed their attention to the per- 
fecting of artillery, yet it cannot be denied that the reaily 
valuable improvements and alterations are of very recent date, 
It may safely be admitted, that even up to the time of Napoleon 
I., artillery was rather considered an appendage than aa inte- 
gral part of the army. 

Among the great captains of the last two centuries, Gustavus 
Adolphus, for the sake of a very movable artillery, tried to in- 
troduce leather guns, surrounded with iron or brass cylinders 
in and outside. Frederick the Great, of Prussia, was the first 
to organize horse-artillery, to which organization he owed a 
great umount of success in his last campaigns; and Napoleon 

. When entering on his first field operations, had almost suc- 
ceeded in creating a complete and efficient artillery corps 
from the chaos of what was before his time a kind of volunteer 
artillery, which, however, could never be relied upon in action, 
for then, in most cases, the drivers attempted to run off with 
the horses, frequently leaving the guns to be drawn by the 
cannoneers, who, in anticipation of such an occurrence, were 
prepared with the necessary ropes. 

Improvements of this kind were mostly directed towards the 
inner organization, system, and equipments of the guns ; noth- 
ing was then done to secure greater ranges, except by means 
of very large charges, which required again a greater weight 
of the gun, to resist successfully the strain occasioned by the 
— expansion of the gases. 

he line of distinction between field, siege, and garrison 
guns was not then very definite; the range of all of them was 
comparatively short and insecure; the process of loading, a 
tedious and time-taking one ; and, frequently, as a consequence 
of their clumsy outfit, they were more an encumbrance in 
action, by retarding the movements of troops, and yet the loss 
of a number of them would, on account of their costliness, be 
almost considered equal to a defeat of the army; batteries 
would frequently change hands three or four times during an 
action, but it was always difticult, if taken, to secure them. 

Napoleon IIL., himself a practical artillerist, was the first 
to initiate a new era in the use of field-artillery, by introducing 
a much lighter, and, consequently, more movable gun, which 
in consequence of the application of the rifle system, received 
a range far exceeding those of the old smooth-bore calibers. 
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Thus the French had their Napoleon gun for the field-artil- 
lery; and the English the Lancaster ship-guns (which at the 
time of the Crimean war were much spoken of, but are now 
considered a failure) and the Armstrong gun, of more recent 
date, of whose construction we know comparatively little, and 
which, although they had made, some years ago, quite a sensa- 
tion amongst the great number of inventors in gunnery, seem 
almost to be doomed to oblivion. The Sardinians have the 
Cavalli breech-loading gun, as the Prussians have the cast-steel 
breech-loading guns; and, finally, the United States have their 
Dahlgren ship and field guns (a very efficient arm) and the 
Parrott heavy ship-guns, which, however, at Fort Fisher, cost 
us many lives by their bursting. Besides these more prominent 
new guns, we have a host of other alterations and changes 
made by many other nations, but which have never attracted 
so much attention and interest. 

It cannot be my object to discuss within the narrow limits of 
this article the merits and demerits of these several guns, nor 
to dwell on their different constructions. Suffice it to say, that 
almost every inventor in this line considered his gun as the 
best, and, instead of profiting by the experiments made by 
other inventors, would, in most cases, tenaciously adhere to his 
own ideas, thus, in many cases, losing the opportunity of ren- 
dering them successful. 

Prussia has made an exception : her new field guns, and siege 
guns of smaller caliber, are constructed after a model, which 
is the result of a combination of the experiments of several 
successful inventors, and has so far succeeded, as I believe, to 
produce a weapon which is supposed to meet all the objec- 
tions made to other cannon. At least, it is by no means illogi- 
cal to make this inference, when we consider that nations with 
extensive military establishments are introducing and have al- 
ready effectually armed their entire artillery with new guns, 
whereas they would have been very slow to enter npon such 
costly alterations without being fully convinced of their suc- 
cess. 

In the last war of Schleswig-Holstein, before the strong forti- 
fications of the intrenched field at Diippel, these guns have 
proved their entire success; and it was mainly due to their 
great perfection that the loss of the Prussians in taking these 
intrenchments was a comparatively small one. 

The material of which these guns are constructed is cast- 
steel, the precise composition of which is said to be a secret. 
They are manufactured (with the exception of the 4-pounder 
gun, which is cast, I understand, at the Government foundery at 

— in the private foundery of Mr. Krupp, in Essen, West- 
phalia, Prussia—the largest establishment of this kind in the 
world, employing continually from six to eight thousand. work- 
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men, and forging pieces of steel as large as twenty tons weight, 
with steam hammers of fifty tons weight, each hammer lifted 
by an engine of a thousand horse-power, giving the steel to be 
used for the manufacture of cannon, rails, axles, or boilers, the 
incomparable density for which it is so valued and renowned. 
It is in this establishment that the 600-pounders were cast for 
the Prussian Government. 

The Prussian artillery is divided into nine brigades (one 
guard and eight line brigades), each commanded by a general 
or colonel. 

The brigade comprises one field and one garrison regiment, 
each commanded by a colonel. 

In peace, the field regiments consists of three foot divisions 
with four batteries each, and one horse division with three bat- 
teries; total 15 batteries. 

Of these are four batteries 4-pounders, four batteries 6- 
pounders, and four batteries short 12-pounders. The horse bat- 
teries are all short 12-pounders. Each of these batteries has 
four equipped guns. The number of guns for one regiment is 
sixty. 

In war, or in case the army is mobilized :— 


Three foot divisions, at four batteries 6 guns per battery. 
One horse division, at six “ “a eG 


These horse batteries are formed by dividing and augment- 
ing the peace batteries of short 12-pounders. 
Total in war, per regiment :— 


Three foot divisions, twelve batteries 
One horse division, six batteries 


There belong further to each regiment one column division 
in nine munition divisions, and a reserve or dépot division. 

A garrison artillery regiment has two divisions, with four 
companies each; in war, they are doubled by division and 
augmentation. 

Artillery officers in charge of the artillery of a fortress :— 
First, a field officer always belongs to the brigade, in whose 

recinct the fortress lies, no matter whether originally he be- 

onged to another brigade. His next superior is the commander 

of the garrison artillery regiment; and he, in all business trans- 

— pertaining to the fortresses, reports directly to the War 
ce. 

With the beginning of next year, a second garrison grand di- 
vision of four brigades will be organized. 

An artillery brigade has one general and ten field officers; a 
battery, one captain, one first and two second lieutenants. 

The train is commanded by an inspector (colonel), who is 
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entirely independent of the control of the brigade commanders, 
and is formed into nine battalions (one guard and eight line bat- 
talions), each with two companies, commanded by an ofticer 
corps, formed partly of artillery, partly of cavalry officers, and 
some non-commissioned officers from the artillery, promoted to 
be lieutenants for distinguished services. The time of service 
with the train corps is but six months, receiving thus twice 
every year recruits. 

The technic department, also under command of an inspec- 
tor (colonel), is now entirely separated from the brigade com- 
mand, to which they formerly belonged, and comprises the 
arsenals in the provinces, at which now only civil mechanics 
are employed (the system of mechanic companies formed of en- 
listed soldiers having been entirely abandoned), and the fire- 
work laboratory and gun-foundery at Spandau. 

The rifled breech-loading cannon are of the following cali- 
bers, viz. :— 

4, 6, and short 12-pounders for field, and long 12-pounders and 24-pounders for 
siege artillery. . 

The Prussian cannon take their denominations from the weight 
of the stone ball of the smooth-bore calibers :— 

The actual weight of a 4-pounder shell would be 9 lbs. with 1 Ib. of charge. 
= . 6-pounder shell would be 15 Ibs. with 1} Ibs. i 
ss " 12-pounder shell would be 30 Ibs. with 2,4; lbs. a 
° + 24-pounder shell would be 80 Ibs, with 44 lbs. * 

The heavier garrison guns are mostly of bronze or cast iron. 

The guns are of the modified pattern of the Wahrendorff 
cannon (so called from its inventor, a Swedish officer), which 
is, in its breech-lock, materially improved by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Neumann, of the Prussian artillery, the breech-loading part being 
to some extent a combination of the Cavalli and of the Arm- 
strong gun. 

The rifled breech-loading cast-steel gun consists of two main 
parts—the cannon proper, and the locking or breech part. 

The number of grooves and their helical turn differs with the 
several calibers, viz. :— 

The 4-pounder has 12 grooves, with one turn in 12 feet of caliber length. 

The 6-pounder has 18 grooves, with one turn in 7 feet, etc., etc. 

The rear part of the bore is smooth and wider, to admit with 
greater facility the projectile and charge. The breech-lock 
consists of an exactly fitting solid block of cylinder form, which 
in order to load the gun is drawn out towards the rear, and, 
when the charge has been placed in its place, is pushed in again. 
To keep this block in its proper condition, the rear end of it is 
perforated transversely, and corresponding holes are bored into 
the gun to receive a closely fitting cylindrical bar. To prevent 
all escape of gas, a strong pasteboard of hemp is laid directly be- 
hind the chamber, which also serves to break all injurious 
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s 
effects of the gases on the locking part, and to keep it clean. 
To. give a greater security against any displacement of the 
block, a strong screw presses all parts of the breech-lock to- 
gether. 

Atter every five discharges the gun is cleaned and greased; 
and after two hundred and fifty discharges the bore is cleansed 
by means of a file of the residue lead, which operation will take 
a quarter of an hour, 

As it appears that the Prussian Government considers the 
4-pounder a very efficient caliber for field artillery, they make 
strenuous efforts to have the entire artillery supplied with these 
batteries within this year. I will give a general description of 
these batteries, one of which, used in the last Danish war, has 
greatly distinguished itself by its ease in manceuvring and its 
rapidity and destruction in firing. 

The 4-pounder is drawn by six horses, and served by five 
men, who always, when the battery is in motion, ride, three on 
the limber chest, which is provided with seats and backs—the 
other two have seats on each side over the axle, between wheel 
and limber. The seats are made of and surrounded by a net 
of strong wire-work, to guard against any accident. 

The gun, as already mentioned, has twelve grooves of 0.05 of 
a Prussian inch depth, and one entire twist on the length of 
twelve feet ; the gun is about five feet and some inches long. 

The total weight, inclusive of the breech-lock, is five hundred 
and eighty pounds, with five inches diameter bore; the weight 
of the elongated shell nine pounds, with one pound of powder. 
The limber is the so-called Wesener’s, with steel axles of 
ninety-seven pounds each, and Thoret wheels, with s‘eel axle- 
seats. 

The limber chest contains forty-eight rounds, and the am- 
munition hind wagon fifty-six rounds. Each battery has six 
ammunition wagons. 


The weight of the complete gun and carriage is 2,820 Ibs. 
The five riding men, each 150 lbs 750 lbs. 


3,570 Ibs. 


Weight for each horse to draw, five hundred and ninety-five 
pounds, which is less than with the old smooth-bore 6-pounder 
guns. 

The entire Prussian field-artillery would have, in time of 
peace— 


4x 9=36 batteries with 4 pieces of 4-pounders = 144 guns. 
4x 9=36 ? = = 6-pounders = 144 “ 
4x 9=36 ¢ e 12-pounders = 144 * 
3x9=27 . = " 12horseart.= 108 “ 


Total... s.< ene disdice eee seals bee -.++» 540 guns. 
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In time of war— 


4x9 = 36 batteries with 6 pieces of 4-pounders = 216 guns. 
4x9 = 36 ” = ? 6-pounders = 216 ‘“ 
4x9 = 36 o Rf a 12-pounders = 216 “* 
6x9 = 54 e ie " 12horseart. = 216 “ 


Each brigade 96 guns, . 


The projectiles are of elongated form, and do not much differ 
from those in other services, as the accompanying section of a 
6-pounder shell of about one-fourth of the natural size will 
show. 

The explosion of the shell is effected by concussion, and is 
the same with those of the several calibers. 

The shell is of cast-iron, and surrounded with a coat of lead 
on the cylindrical part of the shell, for better following the 
twist of the grooves. The charge for exploding the shell is 
introduced through an opening in the bottom, which is closed 
by a screw. 

The shell has a preponderating weight at the front part, to 
make it strike the ground or aim with it first. 

The exploding apparatus is at the top of the shell, in an. 
opening, and is separated from the charge of the shell by a thin 
brass plate. It consists of the concussion screw, of the needle- 


bolt (which is easily pushed forward), and the pin, which 
has to prevent a premature striking of the needle-bolt against 
the concussion pil, at the end of the concussion screw: the 


composition of t 
needle-gun. 

Ordinarily the pill is not fastened to the screw. This will 
always be done when the shell is to be used; and the pin is 
then also put in its place. The needle-bolt, which is much 
finer than represented in the drawing, is perforated longitudi- 
nally, and the brass plate has a hole for communicating the fire 
from the concussion pill. : 

As soon as the expanding gases of the charge operate on the 
projectile, it will press with its leaden coat into the grooves, 
thus preventing an escape of gas; and their twist gives to it a 
rotary motion, which it will retain during the entire length of 
its flight. The pin, which had to prevent the striking of the 
needle against the pill in the bore, is by the action of this rotar 
‘motion eetne out. As soon as the shell strikes the aim wit 
its top, or as soon as the rotary motion of the shell ceases, the 
needle-bolt is pressed forward and strikes the concussion pill, 
and an explosion takes place. 

Time fuses for shrapnel, provided with these concussion 
pills, for communicating the fire to the fuse, have lately been 
tried with promising success, which hereafter will render these 


e concussion pill is the same as for the infantry 
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rifled cannon in throwing shrapnel shells independent of the 
topography of the ground, inasmuch: as the shrapnel provided 
with the ordinary concussion pill had to strike the ground first 
in order to set fire to the time fuse, but now the needle is pushed 
forward by the concussion of the projectile, charge. 

Cast steel thus far has proved to be the best metal for guns 
which, in consequence of its extreme density, affords great re- 
sistance to the expanding gases. After some thousands of dis- 
charges, the bore did not even show any measurable deviation 
from the normal. And, like the Prussian needle-guns, against 
the introduction of which many objections had been raised, 
both these and the breech-loading cannon have entirely proved 
a perfect success in the last war with Denmark. The several 
reports of war correspondents of different nations in the Danish 
camp at Dippel, especially the English, were supposed, by the 
way their sympathies went, to give but very partial credit to 
the Prussians; yet the correspondent of the London 7imes 
states: “ The Prussians fire with a deadly precision: the unfor- 
tunate Danes are hit at every place and every moment ;” and 
he also tells that it was proverbially said among the common 
Danish soldiers, that the Prussians loaded and aimed their guns 
but once in the morning, and, without paying any further at- 
tention, would fire till the next morning. 

The Prussian siege artillery before Duppel comprised about 
one hundred and fifty guns in thirty-five batteries, which in 
twenty-four hours were firing on the average between four and 
five thousand shots and shells. The 24-pounder can be 
loaded in less than four minutes, and the smaller calibers in 
less than two. 

On the day of the storm of the intrenchments at Duppel, 
six thousand shots were fired in the space of four hours—fifteen 
hundred therefore in one hour, ; 

If further experience should not alter the favorable opinions 
now entertained of these guns on the European continent, po- 
sition batteries of heavy, rifled, breech-loading cannons, for 
coast and harbor defences, combined with the application of 
the electric telegraph, by means of permanent stations at the 
batteries, in order to determine in the shortest time the distance 
between these batteries and moving vessels on the ocean, in the 
way it has already been introduced at the harbor defences of 
Copenhagen, must, I think, be a formidable antagonist even 
against iron-clads and monitors. 
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ANA OF THE WAR. 
VII. 


BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 


THE DRAFT—RECRUITING AND ENLISTMENT. 


Tue first joke perpetrated on the draft was in the summer of 
1861, when some wag of a lieutenant, raising volunteers for 
“Forrest’s Regiment,” hung over his tent in the City Hall 
Park, at New York, a placard with the inscription :— 


COME IN OUT OF THE DRAFT! 


The following ~ is told of a German who “ drew the short 
straw” at a draft in Philadelphia :— 


“Tn one of the southern wards in the City of ‘ Brotherly Love’ a draft was in 
operation, and many eager expectants constantly surrounded the revolving fortune- 
teller, patient, but hopeful for personal delivery. The matter worked briskly, 
and man after man withdrew from the nervous crowd sutisfied that his ‘die was 
cast.’ Presently a name foreign to the mass came rolling out, and was sounded 
through the assembly ; but before a breath could be drawn or a successor doomed, 
the fortunate man leaped high in the air, exclaiming with a sonorous voice, ‘ Pully 
for me! dat ish my name!’ ” 


Many were the misunderstandings relative to the “ substi- 
tutes,” who for a consideration took the place of those who were 
drafted and were willing and able to pay a man to fight for 
them. Videlicet :— 

A man, who shall be nameless, was drafted. His wife was 


sorely distressed at the bare idea of parting, and was vainly en- 
deavoring to invent some excuse for getting him exempted, 
when a knock was heard at the door. On opening the door she 
found rather a rough-looking chap, who accosted her thus: 

** Madam, I hear your husband has been drafted.” 

“Yes, sir,” she replied, “he has; but goodness knows how I | 
am to spare him.” 

“ Well, ma’am, I’ve come to offer my services as a substitute 
for him.” 

“A what ?” asks the now excited lady. 

“I wish to take his place,” answers the man, 

“* You—you take the place of my husband, you vagabond! 
T'll teach you to insult a poor lone woman in distress, you mean, 
dirty wretch,” cried the prospective widow, accompanying her 
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remarks with a discharge of dirty water at the head of the as- 
tonished substitute, who fled hastily down the stairs, just in 
time to escape the pail which followed the water. The last 
heard of him he was flying into a recruiting office, where he 
thought of enlisting as a private rather than venture to offer his 
services as a “substitute,” which he now believes to be a more 
trying and delicate relation than that of any of Artemus Ward’s 
episodes.” 

f we may believe the following story, which appeared in 
the Philadelphia Press in September, 1865, there were some 
who fled to the mountain to avoid the draft, even in Pennsyl- 
vania :— 


“A wild man has been discovered in a forest in Clearfield County. He was 
covered all over with a cotton-like down, and when captured was able to speak 
only one word—‘ Draft.’ He had forgotten all the rest of the English language. 
This story may be true, since large numbers of the residents fled to the woods dur- 
ing the late draft. Many are yet missing, so that more wild men may yet be caught.”’ 


5 


and the draft, appeared in a New York newspaper in 1861. I[ 
am unable to credit it more exactly, as I find it in a journal 
which seldom gives credit for its scissorings :— 


The following amusing story, in reference to Horace Greeley 


“While walking up the Bowery, a few days ago, we noticed a small-sized crowd 
in front of the recruiting office of Duryea’s Zouaves, between Hester and Grand 
streets. Upon coming up to the gathering, we discovered the well-known figure of 
Horace Greeley, surrounded by some half-dozen red-breeched and turbaned sol- 
diers. 

“*Come, Mr. Greeley!’ exclaimed a strapping fellow, who stood six feet high and 
was proportionably broad across the chest and shoulders, ‘ now’s your time to enlist! 
We give one hundred and eighty-eight dollars bounty to-day. Won’t you go to the 
war with us?’ 

‘“**Gentlemen |’ answered the philosopher, ‘it’s impossible. I am too old; be- 
sides, I am doing a great deal more service at home.’ 

“*Then you wont go?’ asked another Zouave. 

““*T cannot do it, my friend,’ replied Horace. 

“*You ain’t afraid, are you? You don’t know how well you'd look, until you 
saw yourself dressed unin Zouave uniform,’ chimed in another. 

“¢T have no doubt I should cut a pretty figure in your dress ; 

“ ¢ Wspecially if you wore a white coat,’ interrupted a waggish bystander. 

“*¢ But that is nothing, my friends. Dress neither makes men nor soldiers. Prin- 
ciple, good character, good habits, and resolution are every thing.’ 

“Qh yes, that’s all right—but that ain’t enlisting,’ persisted the first speaker. 
‘Uncle Sam wants soldiers, and talking or writing isn’t the thing. There’s lots of 
men older than you in the ranks, and any quantity of editors, reporters, and print- 
ers. Ifa few men like you enlisted, our regiments would soon fill up.’ 

“That is truae—but it is impossible for me to join you,’ continued Horace, 

“* You'd soon get a chance to wear the straps. Maybe you might sport a spread 
eagle,’ put in another Zou-zou persuasively. 

“*No, no; gentlemen. I must leave you; but,’—turning around in a quiet man- 
ner and eyeing the crowd, which by this time was considerable, ‘ perhaps some of 
these citizens I see gathered about you will volunteer. If any one will do so, I will 
give an extra bounty. Does any one wish to join?’ P 

“‘At this unexpected offer the crowd began to give way and scatter about,. while 
several proposed three cheers for the white-coated philosopher. We did not hear 
whether Greeley secured any recruits by his extra bounty; but. he soon after moved 
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off, followed by the Zou-zous, who laughed quite heartily at the attempt made to 
entrap Horace into the Union army.” 


It cannot be denied that many men who had led sedentary 
lives were greatly alarmed at the prospect of being drafted. 
Many incidents were narrated, similar in character to the fol- 
lowing from the New Haven Journal, and which I take froma 
newspaper dated August 15, 1861:— 


“ An instance wherein was depicted the foolish fear some persons are apt to in- 
dulge respecting the possibility of being drafted into actual military service, and 
the extremity to which this fear carries them, has come under our notice. <A gen- 
tleman, who shall be nameless, called upon Dr. a few days since, and inquired 
what would disqualify him for military service, and prevent his being drafted. He 
was informed, among other things, that the loss of the fore-finger of the right hand 
would have the effect. Taking his leave of the doctor, the apprehensive individual 
was lost sight of for about an hour, when he again made his appearance, wishing 
the stump of his finger dressed, the same having been accidentally ‘amputated’ 
while ‘cutting wood!’ Proper liniments, &c., having been applied, the patient, as 
he was emerging from the door, exclaimed in an exultant voice, ‘ They can’t draft 
me now !’” j 





The loss or utter dilapidation of the teeth, necessary in “ bit- 
ing cartridges,” was at one time admitted as a valid cause of 
exemption by merciful committees of examination and kind- 
hearted physicians, greatly to the joy of a certain old tobacco- 
chewer well known to me, who had worn his incisors to the 
stump in masticating honey-dew and fine-cut. Much more 
agreeable are the anecdotes of those who were determined 
to enlist in spite of the ‘statute of limitations” which might 
have debarred them. Of these sound hearts was James Leon- 
ard, of Upper Gilmantown, N. H., who in 1862 stated, in a let- 
ter published in the Statesman, the difficulties he encountered 
in endeavoring to enlist. Among other indignant expressions, 
he said :— ° 


‘“¢ After accepting several men over forty-five years of age, and several infants, 
such as a man like me could whip a dozen of, I was rejected because I had the hon- 
esty to acknowledge that I was more than forty-five years of age. The mustering 
officer was a very good-looking man, about thirty-five years-old; but I guess I can 
run faster and jump higher than he; also take him down, whip him, endure more 
hardship, and kill at least three rebels to his one.”’. 


Not less determined to go forth on the war-path was the old 
gentlemen in Indiana, in the year 1861. Although sixty-five 
— of age, and with hair and flowing beard as white as snow, 
e implored permission to join the volunteers, but, being refused, 
went to a barber’s, had his hair and beard dyed, and again ap- 
plied for admission. Not being detected, he was received, and 
being asked his age, replied: “ Rising thirty-five!” 
There were many townships in the interior of the Northern and 
“Western States, in which the population was strongly Union in 
sentiment, where only a few old men and boys were left, in con- 
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sequence of the others having left for the war. In some instances 
all the shops were closed for months. The Sandusky Register 
of September 10, 1865, stated that— : 


“One little island out among the group of Sandusky Bay, from a total of five 
able-bodied men, has contributed four volunteers for the army, and we are inform- 
ed that the remaining man is trying to make arrangements to go also. If this does 
not beat every other locality, then we would like to know what would.” 


A newspaper paragraph, dated July 24, 1861, states that a 
merchant of Charleston, 8. C., who had been drafted in the 
very beginning of the war, procured a substitute, who was soon 
killed in an engagement. The merchant, being again drafted, 
pleaded that he could not in fairness go as required, as he had 
been regularly killed, and was so recorded. It is said, however, 
that the military authorities refused to recognize his title to ex- 
emption, and insisted on regarding him as a living man. 

Sometimes the draft did indeed catch the wrong man ; as ap- 
pears from the following extract from the Missouri Democrat, 
of October 22, 1864, relative to a well-known lawyer of St. 
Louis :— 


“W. J. Martin, Esq., who lost his left arm some years ago, has received a notice 
from Captain Coleman to the effect that he has been conscripted as a soldier, and is 
required to report himself on or before the 18th of October, or be considered a de- 
serter. He would make a good Judge Advocate, but could not handle a musket to 
much advantage. He tried to go through the manual in the Recordey’s Court with 
the stock of a defunct musket, and performed the ‘shoulder,’ ‘ order,” and ‘ present,’ 
but totally failed at the ‘left shoulder shift.’ He will have to get another arm be- 
fore he can carry arms.” 


I have heard that in May, 1861, one of the recruits in a Bos- 
ton company—a man of rather slight muscle—was asked by the 
inspecting surgeon if he thought he could stand severe hard- 
ships in the service. The zealous soldier replied: “I should 
think that a fellow who carried a lantern seventeen nights, last 
fall, in Bell and Everett processions, and got to his work next 
mornings without going to bed, ought to able to stand any 
common kind of service.” He passed. 

Evasion of the draft, or a desire to evade it, caused much in- 
genious argument and many dry jokes. - Witness the following, 
from a Western newspaper of October 21, 1862 :— 


“There is a man in Loraine County, Ohio, who, having been examined by the 
drafting surgeon for various diseases, and pronounced sound as to all of them, fell 
back upon the morals of the question, and declared a draft to be immoral and un- 
constitutional, because it was a game of chance !” 


Even the poets seemed to have been afflicted by the “ draft- 


ague” in South Carolina, if we may judge by the following, 


which is, I believe, from the Charleston Mercury :— 
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TO GO OR NOT TO GO. 


A POEM FOUND AMONG TIE PAPERS OF A SKEDADLED CONSORIPT. 







To go or not to go? that is the question; 
Whether it pays best to suffer pestering 
By idle girls and garrulous old women, 
Or to take up arms against a host of Yankees, 

And by opposing get killed. To die, to sleep, 
(Giteout !) and in this sleep to say we sink 

To rest by all our country’s wishes blest, 

And live forever—(that’s a consummation 

Just what I’m after). To march, to fight! 

To fight! perchance to die—ay, here’s the rub. 

For while I’m asleep, who’d take care of Mary 

And the babes? When Billis in the ground, 

Who'd feed ’em, hey? There’s the respect 

I have for them that makes life so sweet; 

For who would bear the bag to mill, 

Plough Dobbin, cut the wheat, dig taters, 

Kill the hogs, and do all sorts of drudgery, 

If I am fool enough to get a Yankee bullet 

On the brain? Who'd cry for me? ; 
Would patriotism pay my debts when dead ? 

But oh! the dread of something after death! 

That undiscovered fellow who'd court Mary 

And do my huggin’—that’s the agony, 

And makes me want to stay at home, 

Specially as I ain’t mad with nobody. 

Shells and bullets make cowards of us all; 

And blame my skin if snortin steeds 

And pomp and circumstance of glorious war 

Are to be compared with feather bed 

And Mary by my side. [Exit.] 


































The manner in which the Union men of the South sometimes 
evaded the conscription is set forth in the following paragraph 
from a newspaper of May 9, 1863 :— 







“The rebels find that ‘hunting conscripts’ is not a very easy work in East Ten- 
nessee. There the men dig out large rooms in the earth near their homes, where 
they hide themselves, covering the top with leaves and rubbish, but allowing plenty 
of ventilation. A rebel soldier, engaged in hunting them, recently wrote to his 
wife that the county was full of such dens and caves, and that it was hard work 
getting conscripts for the army.” 









The next item contains a remark which circulated during the 
last two years of the war in different forms, all of which em- 
bodied essentially the same idea. It is of 1863 :— 


“A distinguished judge of the Supreme Court recently remarked: ‘ My intelli- 
gence from the South, by the press and otherwise, leads me to think that Jeff. 
Davis is recruiting his armies through the midwives and undertakers’ (alluding to 
the extreme youth and old age of the recent conscripts).” 












This is akin to a story attributed to President Lincoln. It is 
given as follows :— 


“Mr. Lincoln, being found fault with for making another ‘call,’ said, that if the 
country required it, he would continue to do so until the matter stood as described 
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by a Western provost-marshal, who said: ‘I listened a while ago to a butternut- 
covered individual who had contrived to make his escape, and who was holding 
forth eloquently on the severity with which the conscription was enforced South 
of the Tennessee River. To a stranger who asked him if they conscripted closely 
over the river, he replied: ‘‘H—Il! stranger! I should think they did! They take 
every man who hasn’t been dead more than two days.” ; 


Some one remarked of this story, that, if it were true, the 
Confederacy had only the ghost of a chance left. 

Many districts in Ohio and other Western States were al- 
most depopulated of able men in 1861 by volunteering for the 
war. To wit :— 


“A traveller who has just returned from the West relates an incident which 
illustrates the spirit of patriotism prevailing in that section. Stopping in a little 
town, of apparently but a few hundred inhabitants, he inquired if any volunteers 
had gone to the war from that town. ‘I reckon there has, stranger. We've sent 
two companies, and have got another as mad as hornets because they can’t go.’ ” 


The women were not, however, all perfectly satisfied with 
this martial fever. “In May, 1861, a wife, at Lodi, Dlinois, 
cut off the two fore-fingers of her husband while he was asleep,” 
to keep him from enlisting. It is more probable that this chop- 
ping dame amputated the first and middle fingers of her hus- 
band’s right hand. It is a pity that she had not married the 
cute Connecticut Yankee of whom I have already spoken, who 
trimmed off one of his digits to escape service. 


The following capital story is told of a gentleman living in a 
pleasant town in the Buckeye State :— 


“The Mansfield (Ohio) Herald, October, 1862, says the price of substitutes in 
Richland County has ranged from one hundred and seventy-five to two hundred 
and fifteen dollars, though in some cases larger sums had been offered and de- 
manded. A leading citizen of Galion, a former militia major-general, was drafted. 
Supposing, of course, that he could not be drawn for any thing but the position he 
held in the militia, he donned his major-general’s uniform, cocked hat, sword, and 
spurs, went to Columbus, and reported himself as ready for a command.» He was 
considerably surprised -when he was told they were not drafting generals, only 
privates. The ‘malicious man’ went home with a flea in his ear. An adjutant in 
the militia service did the same thing.” 


There were during the war an abundance of “ gentlemen ” 
who were willing to go as officers and sport shoulder-straps, but 
who spurned the thought of entering the ranks as Cea 
At the time, in 1863, when Harrisburg and Philadelphia were 
in great danger from Lee’s army, in fact at the ‘most critical 
and agonizing instant of the whole war, when it was the duty 
of every able-bodied man in Pennsylvania to have seized a mus- 
ket, Governor Curtin was “run down” and annoyed by night 
and by day by hundreds of men wanting military commissions. 
They were willing to fight, forsooth, to defend the State and 
become valiant heroes, hut then they must needs go as officers. 
Failing in obtaining their requests, they returned to their 
homes, and vapored over their offer of services to the Governor 
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in the emergency. It is needless to say that the majority of 
these aspirants were by no means rated so highly in the social 
scale by others as by themselves. . 

It is told of a wealthy and well-educated, but somewhat pro- 
fane gentleman, in Ohio, that when the war broke out he joined 
a company and “went in for undiluted fighting.” After a 
year’s service, during which he distinguished himself by his 
genial good-fellowship and his irrepressible ferocity in battle, 
he returned home on furlough. While there he was waited on 
by several fellow-citizens, who informed him that, having the 
highest opinion of his intelligence and ability, they had ob- 
tained him an officer’s commission. To which offer he thun- 
dered forth the following graceful reply : “Commission ! H—l! 
All I want is a new gun.” 

In the days of the draft, items like the following abounded. 
It is from the Pittsburgh Gazette, of July, 1863 :— 


“CURIOSITIES OF THE DRAFT. 


“There was much excitement in the city yesterday, consequent on the com- 
mencement of the draft, and during the drawing the office of Captain Foster, the 
Provost-Marshal, was filled with a very anxious and deeply interested audience. 
Among some of the more noticeable features were the following: The enrollment 
commissioner, Mr. William H. Campbell, while busily engaged in drafting others, 
was himself so fortunate as to ‘draw a prize.’ One of the clerks, Captain McHenry, 
was also drafted, as was the ex-provost-marshal, Dr. Heron. No one will be dis- 
posed, with these facts in view, to question the fairness of the drawing. James 
Hopkins, Esq., who had been enrolled in two wards, was drafted in both. In some 
instances two young men were drawn from the same family. This was the case 
with Mr. Houston, tailor, of Smithfield street, and James Hamill, the celebrated 
oarsman (who is now in the East preparing for his contest with Ward), and his 
brother John.” 


Thousands of the timid and the traitorous sought to evade 
the draft by flying to Canada. Young gentlemen of the first 
families were sent by hundreds from Baltimore and other cities. 
Many even went to Europe, it being frequently closely calcu- 
lated by many thrifty parents, that six months abroad would 
not cost more than a substitute. Of course these families were 
all loud in their denunciations of the “tyrannical conscrip- 
tion,” the. war and the Government. Numbers of them were 
caught on the road, even as they had helped of old to catch 
fugitive slaves, and ignominiously turned back to “stand the 
draft.” Those who got safely over to the other side fared but 
little better, unless their pockets were well lined. The follow- 
ing extract indicates the feeling which prevailed as to these 
cowards even in Canada :— 


“RECEPTION OF THE POLTROONS IN CANADA. 
“Lonpon, ©. W., August 9, 1862. 
“ To the Editors of the Detroit Free Press: 


“You would have been amused, had you been in our city this morning, to have 
seen the cowardly Yankees snubbed—those who ran away from your country to 
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escape the draft—Irish, Dutch, and Yankees. About fifty came to a foundry owned 
by a British subject. They applied for work, and the proprietor gave them a wither- 
ing rebuke. He asked them if they were from the other side? They answered, ‘ Yes.’ 
‘Why did you leave?’ ‘Because we did not want to be drafted.’ ‘Have you not 
enjoyed all the benefits and had all the privileges of citizens?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ Well, then, I 
will tell you what I think of you. Iconsider you worse than thieves, and a mean, con- 
temptible pack of knaves, and unfit for an honest man to trust. I should be afraid if 
Ishould employ you that you would steal. And now, boys’ (turning to his own hards), 
‘T will give you fifty dollars to rotten-egg all such traitors to their own Government 
that ever come here again.’ The men hurrahed, and the traitors skedadled, It 
was rich and rare in this our secesh city. I only wish we had a few more such 
intelligent British subjects as the proprietor of that foundry. 
“ AN AMERICAN.” 


The following letter contains authentic information rela- 
tive to the conscription in the South, and sets forth in rhyme 
the sorrows of one of the fugitives. It is from the correspon- 
dence of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin :— 


“U. 8. Srzamer ‘SAGAMORE,’ 
“CHarLotre Harsor, Fioripa, June 22, 1863. 


* * * * * * * * * 

“The refugees who live on the neighboring keys tell us that the rebel conscript 
officers continue to scour the country. Wherever there is the smallest pretension 
to a settlement, there they are, and doing their work with very little ceremony. 
Sometimes at midnight they break into some poor Crackee’s house, turn hith out 
of his bed, tie him hands and feet, throw him across a horse, and away he goes, 
without being asked whether he has three hundred dollars to pay a substitute or 
not. They also have a way of sending a small party before them, who tell the peo- 
ple they need not hide or run away, as they have given up raising any more troops 
in that section; the easily-deceived fellows remain, when suddenly down come the 
conscripting traitors and take them off ‘to fight for their rights.’ The following 
lines are a specimen of several quires of poetry picked up in a deserters’ encamp- 
ment on Crystal River. Some of the verses sound like the breathings of a con- 
script. I cannot do better than to close with them: 


“Fare Well to you Dear Darlen 
Oh fare you well my dear 
Dont weep for my long absense 
Whilst I am presant here 


“Since it has been my misfortune 
‘ A soldier for to be 
Dear Darlen live contented 
And do not weep for me 


“'To fight we are commanded 
And I for one must go 
And for my life, Dear Darlen 
I dare not answer no 


“She rung her lily-white hands 
And mournfully did cry 
Youl go and be a soldier 
And in the war youl die 


“*On sentinel youl be wounded 
In battle youl be slain 
My hart will break a sunder 
If I never see you again. 
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“¢The Canon loudly roars 
The balls will swiftly fly 
The fifes and drums are beating 
To drown the dreadful cry 


“¢ Away up in the Mountains 
To tarry there a while 
Away from you Dear Darlen 
A hundred thousand mile.’ ” 


There may have been suffering and sorrow enough inspiring 
these lines to have made true poetry, could we feel as he felt. 
Thousands of Southern “skedadlers” have fought well in the 
Union army. “We have had,” said a journalist in August, 
1862, “ our ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabins’ by the ‘dozen, describing the 
midnight perils of the poor black, as he undertook to thread his 
way from his ‘Old Kentucky Home’ to the Canadian penin- 
sula. What novelist is to earn undying reputation by tracing 
the mazy wanderings, the hair-breadth escapes of our poor 
white trash to that refuge of the miserable beyond the lakes, 
with the hounds of military authority on their track ?” 

It was different in the North, with those men whose “ disap- 
proval of the war” meant simply “ fear of fighting.” Of these 
it was well said that Pale Ail on Draft was construed to mean 
“a sudden change of countenance on the appearance of an en- 
rolling ofticer.” . 

HEcToR.—Good-night, sweet Menelaus! 


THERSITES.—Sweet draught. Sweet, quoth a! Sweet sink, sweet sewer! . 
Troilus and Cressida, Act V., Scene I. 


SKETCHES OF GREAT CAPTAINS. 
I, 


DUKE OF PARMA. 


ALEexaNnDER Farnese was undoubtedly the greatest captain 
whom Spain in her palmiest days—the reigns of Charles V. and 
Philip I1.—sent forth to conquer ; and his campaigns in the Low 
Countries and France have at the same time a romantic and a 
scientific interest. The impulses of chivalry had not then ceased 
to exist, yet military tactics had made considerable progress. 
In its purest days, chivalry perhaps shows itself too Quixotic 
to excite much of our sympathy; but when we behold it run- 
ning parellel with science, chastened and checked by its severer 
companion, and bronght within the rules of reason, the com- 
bined display of both is very inspiring. Farnese came into the 
Netherlands, the scene of his military renown, in the year 1578. 
He had before this greatly distinguished himself under his uncle, 
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Prince John.of Austria, at the famous battle of Lepanto, and 
he now took the field in the hope of gathering fresh laurels un- 
der his uncle, whom that action had rendered so celebrated. 

He was the grandson to the two chief magnates of Europe— 
the Emperor Charles V. and Pope Paul III., and even in his 
boyish years exhibited a decided taste for a soldier’s life ; besides, 
the age being purely military, he was surrounded in his child- 
hood by martial sights and sounds. “ He was born,” says Strada, 
“amid the alarums of war.” He heard the sound of the trum- 
pet before the songs of his nurse, and the gleam and flashing of 
arms was the first light that broke upon his sight. He was 
married in his tenth year, with much pomp and circumstance, 
to the Princess of Portugal. In the very first engagement in 
which Parma was engaged after his arrival in the Netherlands, 
he gave promise of his future renown. This was at the battle 
of Gembloux, where the imperial army gained a very decided 
success over the superior forces of the States. The latter were 
passing through a narrow defile, so rngged and rocky as to pre- 
vent their preserving any order. They believed themselves, 
however, secure from an attack, owing to the difficulty of tra- 
versing the pass to reach its outlet; and from the protection 
which a steep bank, intersected with small streams of rushing 
water, apparently impassable for large bodies, interposed be- 
tween them and the Spanish forces. Parma, however, without 
consulting with Don aes resolved to undertake this perilous 
passage, and fall upon them at the outlet, with merely a few 
squadrons of cavalry. He trusted for success to the disorder of 
the enemy, and to two simultaneous attacks which should take 
place at the same time with his—the one in flank, and the other 
in rear—which were practicable higher up the defile. Seizing 
a lance from his squire, and mounting a fresh horse, he sent 
this message to his uncle: “Tell your general, that Alexander, 
recollecting the ancient Romans, has thrown himself down a 
precipice, to gain this day a great and glorious victory.” The 
most complete success crowned his daring adventure. The 
enemy found themselves suddenly attacked in front, flank, and 
rear; and, before they could face this triple shock, confusion 
and a perfect Bull-Run panic spread through their ranks and 
completed the victory. According to Strada—whose authorit 
as respects numbers we do not deem very reliable—the Royal- 
ists only lost twelve men in this action, while the incredible 
number of six thousand of the enemy were killed and captured, 
together with all their artillery and baggage trains. Farnese 
followed up his victory by the capture of the towns of Siechen, 
Diest, ieee! Ho and Limbourg, which already raised his repu- 
tation very high for so youthful a general. Shortly after, Don 
John of Austria, the hero of Lepanto, died, and was succeeded 
in the chief command by his nephew, who found himself in a 
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very critical position. Two armies, one from France, under the 
Duke of Alengon, and another from Germany, under the Pala- 
tine John Casimir, had arrived to the succor of the States. 
Parma, unable to keep the field against the combined force, 
shut himself in a fortified camp, under the walls of Namur. 
But the divisions and dissensions which prevailed among the 
confederate chiefs secured him from an attack, and their ar- 
mies in a short time disbanding for want of pay, or from the 
expiration of their terms of service, he found himself free to 
again assume the offensive. The siege of Maestricht was the 
enterprise that he inaugurated. The limits of our sketch will 
not permit us to give a detailed account of this memorable 
siege. Suffice it to say, that, after eight months’ desperate re- 
sistance, the place was carried by a combined surprise and 
assault. Its fail was followed by important results. The 
Walloons, who had long been cold toward the cause of the 
Low Countries, were decided by it to a reconciliation with 
Parma’s party. The frank and gallant bearing of the Prince 
had doubtless its influence in inducing them to this step. 
Quickly following this advantage, which was equivalent to 
many victories, Farnese induced many towns to return to their 
obedience to the king. At this time, however, the bigotry of 
Philip induced him to speak out too plainly at the Cologne 
conference, and made it appear that nothing but the total ex- 
tirpation of heresy and the complete establishment of despot- 
ism would satisfy him. This prepared the minds of the patriots 
for a bold measure, which was the forerunner of a still bolder 
one—“ The Declaration of the Independence of the United 
Provinces.” The first step toward this great act was the 
“Union of Utrecht,” which the wise and patriotic Prince of 
Orange now opposed to the successes of the great Italian soldier. 
Mutual weakness now caused the war to languish on both sides. 
The Prince of Parma—since the dismissal of his foreign troops, 
in accordance with stipulations entered into with the Walloons— 
could undertake nothing of importance; and the States, having 
so many towns to garrison, had no efficient force to keep in the 
field. The two leaders were therefore busily employed in 
spinning webs of intrigue over the land: Farnese in corrupt- 
ing the garrisons of every town where his agents could get ad- 
mission, and the Prince of Orange in bringing tv a conclusion 
the treaty which transferred the sovereignty, of the Netherlands 
to the head of the Duke of Anjou. This latter measure was 
successful, but, when completed, did not produce the happy re- 
sults it promised. The Duke, who was as impetuous as he was 
fickle and false, attempted to surprise Antwerp and some other 
towns, that he might render his power independent. Having 
disgracefully failed in this base treachery, both he and his 
French soldiers became objects of the greatest contempt. Hence 
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new troubles and distractions arose. In the mean time, the , 
Prince of Parma had induced the Walloons to petition for a 
return of his foreign troops, and with a force of nearly seventy 
thousand he again entered upon an active campaign. His 
movements were Napoleonic. With the exception of a faint 
check he met with from the renowned Marshal Biron, -the 
career of his conquests was wonderful. Town after town fell 
before him. Steinwick, Levres, Breda, Tournay, Dunkirk, 
Bruges, Ypres, Ghent, and other fortified places were reduced— 
some after long and bloody sieges, some by surprise or the 
fear of famine, and some by treachery. To increase the con- 
sternation of the States, a blow was struck by the assassin 
Gerard, more irreparable than all their other calamities. This 
was the murder, at the public instigation of the crwel and des- 
potic Philip, of the Prince of Orange, on the eve of his inau- 
guration to the sovereignty, vacant by the death of the Duke of 
Anjou. The annals of liberty present us with few brighter and 
nobler characters than this murdered Prince of Orange. The 
course of Parma’s successes now brought him to the greatest of 
all his great achievements—the siege of Antwerp, already de- 
scribed in a previous number of this magazine.* 

Soon after the surrender of Antwerp, Alexander Farnese ex- 
changed, by the death of his father, the title of Prince for the 
superior one of Duke of Parma, but did not even visit his do- 
minions. In 1588, he was put incommand of the armada, which 
Philip of Spain sent against England ; but, being shut up with his 
army in Antwerp by the Dutch flotilla, he was only a spectator of 
its disastrous failure. We must pass over many of his successes 
in the Low Countries, for, although marked by his usual energy 
and rapidity, they are too much involved in political matters to 
be rendered intelligible in a brief sketch, and we will therefore 
refer the reader who may feel desirous of fuller information to 
Prescott’s History of the Reign of Philip IL, and to those 
charming historical volumes of Motley, “The Dutch Repub- 
lic,” and his “ History of the United Netherlands.” In 1590, 
the Duke was summoned to France, to oppose the Huguenots, 
who held Paris closely invested, and on the point of surrender- 
ing. He had now to meet a foeman worthy of his fame—no 
less a person than King Henry IV. of Navarre, who had just 
won the famous victories of Argues and Ivry—the same gallant 
soldier of whom Macaulay sings: 


“Hurrah! hurrah! a single field 
Hath turned.the chance of war; 
Hurrah! hurrah! for Ivry 
And Henry of Navarre!” 


se Vide Great Battles in History, No. IV., United States Service Magazine, April. 
5. 
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The eyes of all Europe were now bent on the spectacle of a 
contest between the two greatest captains of the age, very much 
as we looked upon the campaign of 1864 between Grant and 
Lee. The hostile armies met at Chelles, about four miles from 
Paris, on the high road to which he was encamped. There was 
no other road except on the opposite side of the River Marne, 
which was defended by the strong fortress of Lagny. King 
Henry, believing it to be impossible that the enemy should quit 
his camp, where he lay strongly intrenched, cross the river, and 
take Lagny in presence of an equal force, looked upon a battle 
as inevitable. But Parma had resolved to avoid an engage- 
ment, and, after remaining inactive for several days and com- 
municating his plans to no one, gave out that he designed to 
give battle to the French. His van, composed of a strong force 
of cavalry, immediately occupied a hill which separated the 
armies, the Marquis de Reut, who commanded it, being ordered 
to maintain his ground, but on no provocation to descend the 
hill. The infantry, who were advancing, were now turned back 
by Parma, who said to the Duke of Mayonne, in command of 
the main body: “ My dear Duke, we shall soon be at Paris, 
but for this purpose it is necessary to turn back and direct our 
march to another quarter.” This movement was successfully 
concealed by the cavalry, which covered the hill. King Henry, 
full of confidence, drew up his army in line of battle, expecting - 
every hour an engagement, but resolved to wait till the enemy 
should descend the hill, that he might meet them on more 
equal terms. During this time the Duke of Parma had moved 
his army towards the Marne, strongly fortified his position, and 
planted his batteries against the town. The cavalry continued 
to amuse the French until night, when they began to file off 
toward the main body, and it was not until the morning dawned 
that Henry discovered the manceuvre that had been so skilfully 
executed by his antagonist. He was completely checkmated. 
Should he attempt to relieve Lagny, he left the direct road to 
Paris open. Should he attack Parma in his intrenchments, he 
was exposed, from the strong and advantageous position of the 
enemy, to almost certain destruction. He was completely out- 
generalled and was condemned to the bitter mortification of 
watching in inactivity the successful operations of Parma—of 
seeing the river crossed—of witnessing the assault and capture 
of Lagny, and of seeing the Spanish army marching triumph- 
antly on Paris. This was, perhaps, the most brilliant 
achievement in the career of the Duke of Parma, unless it was 
surpassed by the boldness and skill of a movement made during 
his second invasion of France. In 1592, he was sent into Nor- 
mandy to the relief of Rouen, then besieged by Marshal Biron, 
.and_ advanced into the peninsula of Caux, to take the fortress 
of Candebec; but he neglected to secure the entrance behind 
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him. Henry of Navarre, seeing his adversary’s blunder, and 
delighted at the prospect of out-generalling his great rival, 
promptly seized upon all the passes, and Parma found him- 
self completely hemmed in by the Rivers Seine and Eu and 
the French forces. But the great captain, although suffering 
from a wound received at the siege of Candebec, and from 
a fever, did hot lose heart or hope. There appeared no means of 
escape, and Henry impatiently awaited the surrender of the whole 
Spanish army. What, then, was his astonishment, one morning, 
after he had been amused the previous day with a sharp cavalry 
engagement, the seeming prelude to a general action, to behold 
the army of his adversary on the other side of the river! Parma 
had collected a large number of boats, constructed rafts for 
transporting artillery and baggage, thrown re-enforcements into 
the besieged town, and cleared the Seine of several Dutch ships- 
of-war by making their anchorage too hot for them. All this 
had been done with such characteristic rapidity and secrecy 
that his design was not discovered until the whole movement 
had been successfully consummated under cover of night and a 
heavy mist, and the disappointed French king beheld the arms 
of his supposed captives glittering in the sun on the opposite 
banks of the Seine. To increase his chagrin, Farnese sent him 
the same day a message inquiring what he thought of his last 
mancuvre. His army now returned unmolested to the Nether- 
lands, but he was unable to proceed further than Arras, where 
be died trom the effect of his wound, December 3, 1592, in the 
forty-seventh year of his age. By his marriage with Mary of 
Portugal he left a daughter and two sons, the eldest of whom, 
Ranuzio, was his successor. A noble bronze equestrian statue 
of him, by John of Bologna, one of the finest we saw in Italy, 
adorns the principal public square of Placenza. 

The Duke of Parma was a man of consummate military and 
diplomatic genius, and certainly had no superior, if, indeed, 
he had an equal, among the great captains of the sixteenth 
century, and, if posterity can forgive him the fault of being the 
potent and active instrument of such a character as Philip II. 
of Spain in his most iniquitous designs, as well as pardon his 
arbitrary principles in cqnsideration of his age and birth, his 
moral character will merit our admiration no less than his 
military. 
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SKETCHES OF ARMY LIFE. 


BY ANNIE E. FOXON. 


Arter a month passed in our National Capital, in being tossed 
like an India-rubber ball from the Provost Marshal to the 
Secretary of War, from the Secretary of War to Senator, and 
from Senator to the Secretary of War again, one afternoon a 
negro waiter rapped at the door of my room in the Metropoli- 
tan, and handed in a slip of paper, upon which were printed in 
unmistakable characters these words :— 

“Mrs. John Smith has permission to visit her husband in the 
35th Regiment, 16th Corps, Army of the Potomac,” «ec. 

Eight hours’ ride in one of the military trains which left 
Washington for our army, in the winter of ’63, gave one ample 
opportunity to see one phase of army life. At the station was 
a heterogeneous mass of soldiers, officers, muskets, boxes, bags 
of grain, women in consternation because they had neglected 
to have their passes stamped, sleek-headed civilians, hackmen, 
and agents to the army, all running, hurrying, and hallooing, 
and general disorder ruling all. There were box ears for pri- 
vates, and one or two passenger cars, with hard, narrow, leather- 
backed seats, for officers and ladies. Here was a group playing 
cards; there a little lieutenant telling stories; in one corner a 
number were eating; in another, a mysterious bottle was in 
circulation; everywhere were fun and laughter. The train 
crept slowly along through the mist and dampness, until the 
scenery changed from houses and civilians to tents, barracks, 
and soldiers. Thus we travelled until Bealton Station was 
reached. Bealton Station! It consisted of a switch for the 
train, a platform, and mud. But where were the long line of 
tents, groups of soldiers, gayly dressed horsemen, and canuon, 
which my crude imagination had pictured as the embodiment 
of army life? A number of soldiers covered with mud, an 
ambulance to the hubs of its wheels in mud, and mud extend- 
ing indefinitely in every direction, met the eye. ‘Jump into 
this man’s arms, Alice,” I heard; and jumping scedningly 
into the arms of a stout wagoner, who stood nearly knee hig 
in mud, I was placed in an ambulance, and my husband’s arms 
were around me, and the kiss of welcome repaid me for my 
lugubrious entrance into camp-life. 

e waded two miles throygh mud, until, over the brow of a 
hill, a camp near some woods, and six or eight dilapidated 
houses with broken windows, fences half torn down, out-build- 
ings which stood by leaning against each other, and a church 
minus windows and doors, were visible. This was Liberty—a 
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Virginia town. JLzberty was written upon every board—the 
liberty to be governed by no law of order or thrift. A small 
two-story house, in which lived a secesh family, was to be our 
boarding-place. The hostess, a muscular, honest-looking 
woman, led us to a small room with unmatched, old-fashioned 
furniture, and an open fire-place with big logs crackling and 
emitting heat and light. 

Then came a hospitable supper of eggs, chickens, baked ’pos- 
sum, hoecake, coffee, and preserve—served by a little piece of 
the “ peculiar institution ” ten years old, whose little black eves, 
peered curiously at “de Yankee woman.” There was a bed in 
the dining-room, and, much to my amazement, the provisions 
were taken from under it. The host, a gray-eyed, wiry man, too 
old for service, remained at home to protect his property, and, as 
the wife was the better half, he did no harm. Being named 
Horace Hammond, his wife abbreviated it to H. H., or more 
frequently H., and if one wanted a favor of him and he was 
absent, she would, say “Go to H. for it.” 

The adjutant of the regiment, a smart, cheery fellow, drank 
whisky splendidly ; and one day an Irish soldier from a neigh- 
boring camp standing near, when he was moistening his lips, 
after gazing in open-mouthed wonder, exclaimed, “ Be gorra, 
an’ it’s the 9th Regiment ye ought to belong to, for it’s a beautz- 
tiful swallow ye have.” 

The quartermaster (unlike most quartermasters) was rather 
a wicked man, and one day he put his head into the surgeon’s 
tent with, “ Doctor, why don’t you swear?” ‘Swear? because 
I’ve nothing to swear for.” “Oh,” said the quartermaster, “I 
put a board over your chimney half an hour ago, and dropped 
percussion caps through the chinks.” 

One night he forged an order to move, coming in with, 
“ Just from the colonel’s tent, and we are to be ready to move 
by 11 Pp. a. So what will you do with your wife? Shall I take 
her, and strike for country and home?” After considerable 
trouble and inconvenience it eked out that the quartermaster 
had been up to his usual tricks. 

Invitations came one morning for the Masons of field and 
staff to meet at a Union Lodge held at brigade head-quarters ; 
the wives of said Masons being invited to a supper after the 
meeting. At 5 p.m., we left camp. well mounted. Riding 
along the line of the railroad, we passed the Fifth Corps artil- 
lery with its cleanly-swept grounds, over a broad plain, across 
which we could see an extent of thirty miles of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, their snow-capped summits glistening in the setting 
sun, while broad shadows were cast at their base. We passed 
little camps with evergreen arches and arbors, and unique log 

houses ; forded the Rappahannock ; rode through woods where 
no sound broke the solemn stillness, past miserable quarters 
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where poor whites lived, saw deserted homes with desolation 
everywhere, and everywhere the trail of the army. 

Once ny horse tripped a little, and, looking down beneath his 
feet, I saw, all alone, unmarked, with only the sunshine or rain 
to fall upon it, a soldier’s grave. At home a wife or mother 
wept for her soldier, who slept as peacefully there as if the 

rayers of loved ones had consecrated his last resting-place. 

eveille had sounded when we reached the Lodge, a chapel 
built of rough logs, and by the light of the camp-fires we could 
see scores of tents, with groups of soldiers scattered about, 
cooking, wrestling, and some singing. As we ladies were 
there, extra guards were put on the chapel, so I can’t tell 
exactly what they did; only this I vonch for: Captain H. was 
initiated, and they came in the course of the evening for a rope, 
and after the initiation his face was very red. We staid in the sur- 
geon’s tent, and it presented a pretty scene, with bright fire, pine 
chairs ; and upon a pine bedstead slept the doctor’s rosy-cheeked 
boy, and a pet kitten curled up on the foot of the bed. Children 
were welcome visitants of camp, and the soldiers put this little 
one in a miniature uniform. One day he strayed from home, 
and, marching bravely up to a sentinel, lisped in his baby voice: 
“Please, soldier, show me the way to head-quarters, Second 
Brigade, First Division, Fifth Corps ?” 

After the meeting we were ushered into the major’s tent, 
where a good supper was spread. Hot meats, fruits, oysters, 
coffee, and cakes. 

here a gray-haired colonel from the Keystone State 
welcomed his brother masons to the Lodge. All who were 
present remember the spirited speeches which followed. Alas! 
many of those brave men have been admitted to a higher Lodge. 
The major laid his brave young life in the Wilderness, and 
Captain H. went into the conflict in the ensuing May—but we 
never heard from him afterward. Then around that humble 
board we stood, all praying for the same noble cause, and 
raised our voices in song: “ America,” “Sweet Home,” and 
“ Avld Lang Syne” rang out; then those who had met.to unite 
anew bonds of brotherhood and patriotism separated, never to 
meet again this side the grave. 

The night was dark when we set out on our return, and, giving 
our horses the rein, we rode silently along, avoiding the picket 
line (for it delayed us to be challenged frequently), and keepin 
near the woods. Suddenly, “ Unhand me, villain, dismount, 
were heard, but on approaching, we found the quartermaster 
looking very much amused—and we knew he was trying to 
appear funny. 

One of the guards near home had, unknown to some of us, been 
relieved, and the doctor, riding in advance, being challenged, as 
he had not the countersign, rode back to get it; then again riding 
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forward, dismounted, gave the pass word. “Go ahead, doctor,” 
said the quartermaster, in his natural voice. The doctor, aimed 
a kick at him, but he was not there, and we did not see him 
for acouple of days, when he borrowed—without asking—a book 
we were reading. 

On the 16th March, General Bartlett and staff gave a grand 
ball—buildings we improvised, “and bright the lamp shone 
o’er fair women and brave men.” Many participants remained 
to take part in the celebration of the 17th, St. Patrick’s Day. 
The morning dawned pleasantly, and at an early hour, from 
every direction, people were wending their way to the camp of 
the 9th. There were soldiers on foot, some mounted on mules, 
officers and ladies on spirited horses, ambulances full of laugh- 
ing girls, and at noon General Bartlett and a brilliant train 
arrived. 

The camp was dressed in holiday atire; arbors and hedges of 
evergreen enclosed all. The gateways were lofty arches of green, 
with figures of the eagle (see Natural History of Birds), harps, 
corps badges, and national emblems, wrought of scarlet ber- 
ries and green. The quarters of Colonel G. were very elaborate, 
and looked like fairy land,so much dainty work adorned 
them. 

The race-course was levelled off, hurdles were erected, and 
the Irish soldiers hilarious and noisy. One soldier had taught 
a mule to jump the hurdle, and he performed his part very 
well. There were bag races, climbing greased poles, and run- 
ning horses. One magnificent gray horse must have weighed 
nearly twelve hundred pounds; he was high and broad, with a 
fine head, broad chest, and a splendid traveller. But my dear 
little brownie held her head high, and travelled up and down 
the long course like a bird. I never sawsuch a gay scene be- 
fore; it reminded one of the tournaments Scott describes. 
Handsome men in gay uniform, graceful ladies with badges on 
their jaunty hats, pretty romping girls, the splendid horses who 
seemed conscious of their beauty, the soldiers free for one day 
from the restraints of camp, all form a pleasant picture long to 
be remembered. Many good soldiers I did not see again until 
the winter of ’64, when they were brought in wounded to our 
hospital, but they were as plucky in suffering as they had been 
careless in gayety. 

Thus the days sped on; the bugle-call our guide, reveille 


calling us from slumber, and tattoo warning us to rest.. 
Quincy, Mass., 1865. 
Vou, IV.—34 
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FOUR YEARS. 
BY E. Y. L. 


Unper the shadow of the old elms which fringed the wide 
village street, 1 walked happier than any king upon his corona- 
tion day. The deep joy which dwelt in my heart swelled 
upward, and bubbled from my lips in snatches of song. I felt 
a supreme happiness, which I cannot tell you in words; an 
inclination to shout aloud—to ran—to leap—indeed, I seemed 
scarcely to touch the ground ; and ever and anon, as I sang 
scraps of half-forgotten music, some sudden recollection of my 
promised bride, from whose presence I had just come, at a 
moment of exquisite loveliness—some echo, as it were, of the 
priceless words which gave me her troth, leaped’ in my heart 
with a great throb that took away my breath. 

I had always been wilful and passionate. Orphaned in 
early childhood, 1 was left to the care of a weak, indulgent 
aunt, and my boyhood alternated between the petty strifes of 
school and unlimited sovereignty at home. Fitful of mood, 
now silent, melancholy, almost savage, and again overflowing 
with the wildest and most exuberant fun and frolic, I proved a 
problem too hard for my kind old aunt to solve, and so I was 
virtually left to find my own erratic way through youth to 
manhood. 

I had studied medicine with all the irregular but passionate 
ardor of my temper, and now, after two or three years of patient 
waiting and careful labor, in the pleasant village of A ’ 
in Western New York, was steadily building up a lucrative 
business. 

For nearly two years I had loved Annie Walton as only pas- 
sionate men can. Her presence seemed to calm and subdue 
my turbulent and fitful temper, and her sweet serenity to be 
the surest antidote for my latent cynicism. She was the only 
daughter of the rector of the Episcopal church of the village, 
and lived, as I had thought, as every good, pure woman should. 
She was “ beautiful exceedingly.” Her eyes—but no—I cannot 
paint her here. Be satisfied, my friend, to know that all the 
infinite tenderness and faith of which you will read, if you will 
follow me through my story, looked out in every glance of her 
eyes—spoke in thé tones of her “ low, sweet voice ”—was 
mirrored faultlessly in the true and perfect woman. 

And I had won this priceless heart, and, two short months 
before that brilliant summer night, she had placed her hand in 
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mine, and promised me her whole life. In another month we 
were to be married. In my case “ the course of true love” had 
“run smooth.” She had plighted her faith like the frank, 
simple-hearted girl I knew she was, and her gray-haired father 
had given me his hand with hearty greeting, and with tremu- 
lous voice asked the infinite God he served so well to hold ts 
in “the hollow of his hand” all our lives long. 

I shall not offer any apology for any part of my subsequent 
course—rarely, if at all, give even the crude reasons and motives 
which impelled me to do asI did. I have told you, in brief, 
“what manner of man” I was, and now I mean to tell you 
simply what I did. You may assign any motives you choose. 
I shall tell you only what the acts were, and their con- 
sequences. And now, if you will, you may read. Pray God 
you may never feel such consequences. 

That night I walked into my office as happy a man as lived. 
I sat down at my window and looked out on the ripe beauty 
of the August night. I must have fallen partially asleep. I 
remember being startled by a rustling sound at my door. My 
office was on the ground floor, adh: Wield hastily out of my 
window, I saw a woman walking rapidly away. 1 opened the 
door and stepped out, but the woman had disappeared, and I 
turned back. As I entered the room a white object on the 
floor caught my glance, and, stooping, I found a note evidently 


just thrust under the door. The stiff paper was even yet 
slowly springing back from the crumpling it received in being 
thrust through the narrow space. lighted my lamp, and, 
supposing it to be some call for professional aid, though 
wondering at the manner of its delivery, opened the note, and 
read, in the delicate characters of a woman’s hand, cramped by 
attempt at disguise, these words :— 


“Dr. FLETOHER:—You are deceived. The woman you love is false. She is even 
now intriguing with another. If you doubt, follow Charles Horton to-night, at 
midnight. A TRUE FRIEND.” 


A chill as of the grave pierced through my heart, and seemed 

to freeze my blood. I sat down and slowly and deliberately 
re-read every word, and even curiously scrutinized the forma- 
tion of the stiff, cramped letters. I seemed stunned and stupid, 
as if I did not fully comprehend the meaning of those few 
terrible words. 
' Had any man come to me and told me such a story, I would 
have crushed the lips that uttered it, and passed on. Had any 
—— said such words—well, I cannot tell what I should have 
done. 

But why heed this cowardly thrust—this nameless slander? 
True—why? But said I not, I would offer no apology? God 
is my witness, I did not an instant credit the horrible tale— 
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and still it sent through me a chill, like the breath of December 
blown in the face of June. 

Again and again I read the few foul words, until their 
damned significance burned itself into my brain. And then I 
grew alternately furiously angry and supremely scornful. One 
moment I resolved to throw aside the vile scrawl, and think of 
it no more, and again I fiercely swore that 1 would pause not 
nor rest until I had hunted out the author, and crammed the 
devitish lie down his throat. No suspicion that it might by 

ossibility be true crossed my mind fora moment. Only the 
Miteoes atrocity of saying such a thing of such a woman 
shocked and enraged me. 

The quiet, cool beauty of the night attracted me, and with 
no thought, except to calm my shocked and feverish spirits, I 
locked my office and walked slowly up the street. Uncon- 
sciously 1 bent my steps towards the home of my promised 
wife. Reaching there, I stopped, as I had often done before, 
in the dense shadow of a giant elm, and, leaning on the low 
fence, looked abstractedly towards the house. Her window was 
thrown open, and I could dimly descry the outline of some one 
sitting within. Suddenly the sonorous tones of the great clock 
in the church tower close behind me, striking the hour of mid- 
night, startled me into consciousness of the place and time, and 
the foul letter I still carried in my hand. 

I was about to walk on when I saw her—the woman in whom 
my all of hope was centred—lean out from her window, look 
for a moment toward the gate, and then slowly close the outer 
blinds. As she did so I heard a slight but distinct cough, and 
was sure it vame from her. At the same moment I heard a 
slow, stealthy footstep approaching from the direction opposite 
that whence I had come. A dusky figure appeared for a 
moment in the moonlight near the gate, and shrank back 
hastily into the shadow. In that brief instant I recognized— 
Cuartes Horton! For the first time the hideous question, 
‘Can it be true?” framed itself in my consciousness. <A cold 
sweat started from every pore, and I grasped the low rail upon 
which I leaned with a desperate ripe, which I sometimes think 
must have left its impress even in the hard wood. With every 
muscle and nerve tense as the strained cordage of a tempest- 

driven ship, I stood chained to the spot. I felt, even in that 
moment, like a guilty coward, standing there watching and 
listening ; and yet, had it saved my soul from endless hell, I 
could not have stirred. 

Presently I saw the same dusky figure emerge from the shadow 
near the house, and steal noiselessly up the two or three steps 
which led to the door. The door itself silently opened, and, just 
when the moonlight from without faded into the darkness within, 
I saw her. Yes, there could be no doubt. It was Annie, my 
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Annie. I sawthem for a moment folded in each other’s arms, 
their lips close pressed together, and then the door noiselessly 
closed, and I saw no more. 

I cannot tell you what I thought. I only know that I felt as 
if the world had suddenly rolled from beneath my feet, and I 
was falling, falling through infinite space, and into infinite, inef- 
fable cold. 

For a moment I felt impelled to hurl myself through the 
closed door and confront the guilty pair even in their softest 
dalliance. Ah, would to God I had! But I stirred not. I 
could not move. The whole current of my life seemed dammed 
at its fountain, and the blackness of utter horror and despair 
swept over me like a flood. 

I do not know how or when I returned to my office. I only 
know that the succeeding dawn found me sitting there, brooding 
helplessly over my infinite woe. The returning day roused me 
to something like thought and action. Mechanically I closed 
the curtain over my window, wrote on the slate which hung 
—— my door, ‘“ Absent for the day,” and locked myself 
within. 

Sunrise found me determined on my course. The evidence of 
the perfidy of her whose faith was every thing to me was too 
strong. Had not my own eyes seen her locked in the guilty, 
midnight embrace of another? Enough. All that day I worked 
steadily, savagely even. Many times, as with dogged calmness 
I pursued the course upon which I had resolved, I handled 
curiously the poisonous drugs used in my profession, and specu- 
lated on their effects. ButI coldly pushed aside the temptation, 
and worked on. I took no heed of any debt due me. Fortu- 
nately I owed no man. I only left my office, and then as stealth- 
ily as possible, to draw from the bank the money I had hoarded 
for my marriage—ah! bitter thought—-and returned to work. 
My purpose once fixed, I never for a moment faltered in its 
methodical execution. 

Darkness found my labor ended. A belated teamster hired to 
carry my little baggage to the railway station, two miles away, 
I sat down for the last time in my office and wrote to Annie. 
T could not go away without that. Here is the letter. It lies 
before me now, and, when I have written this copy, fire shall 
. destroy it forever :— 

“Friday Night, August 10, 1860. 
“ DEAR ANNIE :—Let me still call you so, false though you be. Your own con- 
science will tell you why you will never see me again, when you know that I saw 


you last night but a moment after the clock in your father’s little church told mid- 
night. Oh! Annie, Annie, since you are false, where shall faith and truth be found 
on earth? 

“T will not lay bare to your guilty soul the quivering agony of the long hours since 
then. I go where none here will ever see or hear of me. I wish not to see or hear 
of them. Farewell, forever, and may God forgive and bless you—bless you even in 
your shame, HENRY FLETCHER.” 
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With an icy calmness that is now wonderful to me, I sealed 
and addressed this letter, and dropping it into the post-oftice, 
with a pang keener than any I had yet felt, though unseen on 
the surface, I hurried away toward the station, walking furiously, 
with a desperate energy, as if a thousand lives hung on the issue 
of each nervous step; and even while she stood at the gate and 
watched and waited for my promised coming, and wondered at 
my delay, I sprang on the train and was whirled away westward. 

During two or three months I wandered from place to place, 
restless, unhappy, cursing my bitter fortune, cursing myself, 


sometimes almost cursing my God; yet never for a moment 
doubting the truth of what I had seen—never for a moment 
wishing to go back to my old home. Impending want at last 
forced me to some decided course, and I pitched upon the little 
village of Nashville, in Southern Illinois, wherein to resume my 
profession. Still, dull, away from railways, and especially lonely 
and quiet in the late autumn when I saw it, the place seemed in 
harmony with my solitary and desolate life. I made no effort 
to secure business, but, as sometimes happens-in such cases, it 
came without the effort. How I should have borne that long, 
dreary winter, without that to occupy my thoughts, Heaven 
only knows. Once, even as it was, I grew too restless to remain 
there, and I visited St. Louis, thinking the hurry and din of the 
city would be a relief to my tense and weary mind. But one 
day in the crowded streets I saw a face I had known in my old 
home, and with the first train I hurried back to my solitude. 

Late in the winter and in the early spring came rumor after 
rumor of impending war. Men’s hearts became troubled, and 
everywhere uneasy—ominous whispers agitated the popular 
mind. But in my selfish absorption, my painful egoism, I 
heeded them not. I scarcely knew, and cared not at all, what 
was going forward in the world about me, until the fall of 
Sumter electrified the nation, and galvanized even me into 
vivid and fevered life. 

Even now I can scarcely analyze the motives which urged me 
with such passionate enthusiasm into the opening war. A broad, 
catholic love of country I know was one, yet I cannot but think 
that there was also a vague longing to throw myself where death 
might come unsought, and, when it came, be glorious, and not 
criminal. 

Be the motives what they might, I at once threw up my busi- 
ness, and applied to the Governor of the State to be used some- 
where, some way—lI cared little where or what. ‘Very soon I 
received, to my surprise, an appointment as surgeon in one of 
the regiments then recently organized, and without delay, nay, 
with a feverish impatience to go immediately where enemies 
were thickest, I reported for duty. 

I am not about to weary you with any long detail of my life 
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in the field. Some other time, perhaps, I may tell you some 
campaigning stories—tales of the camp and the march, the bat- 
tle and bivouac. Let it suffice now to say that I bore my part 
in the long, fluctuating campaign which culminated so brilli- 
antly at Pea Ridge—in the hazardous march of General Curtis to 
Helena—in the advance on Little Rock—the ill-fated expedition 
to Camden, and the disastrous retreat that followed—and courted 
death with all the desperation of a man who had nothing to lose 
in the sanguinary conflict at the Saline Crossing, perhaps the 
most headlong and bitter of the many bloody battles of our un- 
paralleled war, 

Early in the spring of 1864, I was assigned to duty at one of 
the hospitals at the post of Little Rock. 

It would be scarcely true to say that I was still as unquiet 
and unhappy as ever. But my restless misery of nearly 
four years before had settled into a stolid indifference to every 
thing which affected myself, and I went about my duty with 
the methodical regularity and precision of mechanism, but 
without any of the enthusiastic love of a noble profession which 
I had known in happier days. So deep had the iron entered 
into my soul. 

Soon after I had entered upon this round of duty, I was one 
morning sitting in thesame room with General Steele, at Depart- 
ment head-quarters, trying to read some of the newly received 
Northern newspapers, when an officer entered the door’ behind 
me and said: 

“ This is General Steele, madam.” 

A moment after, a woman’s voice said, in quick, decided tone: 

“‘T have come, General, to apply for a pass beyond the lines. 
I cannot live here. I have no means of supporting myself. My 
friends are all your enemies, and none are here. With them I 
can be cared for. HereIcannot. I am willing to comply with 
any conditions you may prescribe. All I ask is freedom to go 
to the only friends I have.” 

The voice sounded strangely familiar, and, partly to see if I 
knew the face, but chiefly to relieve both parties of the restraint 
of my presence, I rose and turned to go. As I did so the 
woman started, grew ashy white, and caught nervously at the 
back of a chair by which she was standing. I scarcely noticed 
this at the time. I saw only a young, but thin, pale, haggard 
woman, like those I saw almost daily ; but there was nothing 
in the face I could remember to have seen before, and I walked 
calmly away. 

And so the summer dragged drearily along, enlivened only 
by an occasional rebel dash at the railway at Duval’s Bluff, 
our only line of communication with the North. I had become 
thoroughly weary and disgusted with the monotonous routine 
of garrison life, and was meditating an effort to be transferred 
to some more active duty. 
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The sun had not yet risen, on a calm September morning, 
when a hospital attendant entered my quarters and said: 

“ Dr. Fletcher, will you please go immediately to the — 
hospital. Just before daylight this morning a mounted party 
approached one of our picket stations, and, as they did not 
answer the challenge, or, at least, as no answer was heard, and 
they continued to approach, the man on duty, unable, in the 
darkness, to see who or what they were, fired, and a woman 
was badly hurt. She is now in hospital, and has asked 
for you.” 

The hospital was one to which my duty never called me, but 
I told the man I would go, and, hurrying on my clothes, I went 
at once. 

The room into which I was shown contained but this one 
patient, but the door between that and the room adjoining was 
open, and, as I passed, I saw a pale, boyish face, wasted by 
fierce Southern fever, the eyes closed in quiet sleep, and a 
woman—a nurse, I supposed—with her head resting on the 
bedside, sleeping also, while in the white, pain-racked woman 
I was called to see I recognized her whom I had seen months 
before at General Steele’s head-quarters. 

She was suffering intensely trom a gunshot wound in the 
side. A very brief examination satisfied me that the hurt was 
mortal, and she could survive it but a few hours at best. But, 
with all the tenderness and skill at my command,I did my 
duty as best I could. She never opened her eyes or spoke, 
only lay and moaned piteously. Doing all it was possible to 
do, I told the nurse I would come again in a few hours, and 
went away. 

It chanced that my duty that day was far- more than 
ordinarily onerous, and it was nearly sunset when I again 
entered the room of the wounded girl. She was far more 
quiet and free from pain than when I saw her in the morning, 
but to me it was clear that the seal of death was on her face. 
And she, too, seemed to feel it. She smiled faintly as 1 did the 
little I could, and whispered : 

“T know it, Doctor. You need not fear to tell me.” 

I lingered helplessly a little space, and turned to go. I had 
nearly reached the door, when I heard her call me. I went 
back, and stood at her bedside. She motioned the nurse from 
the room, and when she was gone : 

“ Doctor,” she said, “ there is something on my heart doing 
more to kill me than the wound which is so far beyond your 
skill ; and I must tell it you before—before I go; and I have 
but brief space to tell a long, sad story.” 

After a pause, in which she seemed to gather her little 
strength together, “ Doctor,” she continued, “ You are sadly 
changed since I knew you in A——. Nay, start not—waste not 
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my short minutes in questions, but sit down here, close by my 
head, and I will tell you all.” 

I sat down, as she bade me, like a man of stone. Old 
memories flowed over me a bitter flood. I felt vaguely and 
yet keenly that some crisis of my life had come. How it would 
turn, only God and the white lips before me could tell. 

“First, let me disabuse you of any wrong impression you 
may have from my presence here. I found nothing but want, 
cruelty, and neglect where, I have been since you saw me at 
General Stecle’s last spring, and I was returning in good faith 
to where there is not cruelty, at least, when the accident oc- 
curred, which will so soon end my life. There was no fault in 
any one. It was in the providence of God, and I bow to His 
will. 

“‘ So much of the present, now of the bitter past. 

“ Doubtless, you now remember Fanny Ogden, who, in the 
spring of 1860, went to A , New York, from Little Rock, 
and visited her uncle, who lived across the street from Mr. 
Walton’s. Iam that unhappy girl. I met you often. I saw 
you far oftener than you saw me, and from the first hour I 
knew I had met my fate. I had never known my parents. 
Was self-willed, and, perhaps, unscrupulous, and had grown up 
uncared for, permitted to do as I chose in all things, in the 
peculiar society then met with in this now desolated country. 
And this must be my only excuse for the great crime of which 
I was guilty. After a while I learned that you were betrothed 
to Annie Walton. From the bottom of my passionate and ill- 
regulated heart I hated her, and, with all the desperate fire of 
my nature, I resolved that I would win you from her—that 
nothing on earth should balk my will. To compass that end, I 
tried all the wiles and blandishments a woman may openly and 
honorably attempt. I made myself as attractive as was possible 
for me, and threw myself in your way whenever I could. It 
was all to no purpose. I do not think you noticed me more 
than you would any ape stranger whom you scarcely 
expected to see again. saw it, and my pride was mortified, 
but I only hated Annie the more, and the more desperately 
resolved to conquer at all hazards; I—but let me hurry to the 
‘ end, shameful. as it is. For me there is but brief time for 
repentance and forgiveness. 

“You remember Mary Walker—a poor, pretty, simple girl 
—a niece of Mrs. Walton, who lived with them that fatal sum- 
mer. Some time in July of that year, by mere accident, I 
discovered that Charles Horton had gained the poor girl’s 
heart, and, because it best suited his urposes, had by some 
means induced her to admit him to Mr. Walton’s house at 
midnight, and was in the habit of going there to meet her at 
that hour. At first I thonght I would make her shame public, 
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but I thought that could have but little effect on you, and I 
refrained. 

- “Soon after, I learned that you were to be married in the 
beginning of September. Think what this intelligence must 
have been to one so vehemently longing to win you as I was— 
so fiery and uncontrolled—and forgive, if you can, the guilty 
deed I did. The devil whispered me, and I wrote that horrible 
letter, and, when I thought you were still with Annie, I stole 
out into the night alone, and with my own hands thrust it 
under your door. I did not think you would watch her. Even 
now I feel perfectly sure that your presence there that night 
must have been accidental. I thought, that suspicion once 
planted in your mind, you would grow gradually estranged— 
that, at least, it would delay your marriage, and give my 
desperate passion a little more time to seek its gratification. I 
thought—O God, forgive me!—I scarcely knewiwhat I thought 
—only by any path to win you to myself. God knows I never 
dreamed of the dark years of misery to all which followed that 
fatal night. 

“T saw you, all, that night. It was not Annie, but it was 
Mary Walker, who met Charles Horton at the door. After a 
little time you walked away, and all that night I lay exulting in 
the far more than hoped-for success of my scheme, and dreaming 
of a long life with you. 

“Then came that day when no one saw you but for a moment 
at the bank, and after another day or two arumor, coming from 
some cartmen, that you had gone, none knew where. Then came 
whispers of a horrible letter you had written to Annie, which 
none but she had read, and which nearly killed her, and then all 
the damning misery that flowed from consciousness of my guilty 
act, and my own irreparable loss, swept over me at once, and my 
whole life was blackened, my spirit broken, crushed forever.” 

She ceased, and still I sat, stunned, motionless, like a man of 
stone. Her eyes—wet with tears even in that moment—closed, 
her fingers clasped nervously together, and her lips moved as if 
in prayer. Presently, in a low, faint voice, she resumed : 

“ And now you know all her innocence and my guilt, let me- 
make what little restitution I can, and tell you all I know of her, 
and her unfaltering faith and constancy, though it may even yet 
rend your heart. 

“Soon after you went away, Mary Walker’s ruin became 
publicly known, and Mr. Walton with his whole family left 

, and removed to some town in Illinois. I never knew 
the name of the place. Annie never married, but, broken- 
hearted as she was, lived like the almost faultless woman 1 now 
know she always was, clinging like a more than sister to the 
poor, ruined girl, who went with them, and leading her lovingly 
into the peace of God. I have heard that her younger brother 
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is an officer in some IIlinois regiment of infantry. Of her father 
or mother I know nothing further.” She paused, hesitated as if 
there were more to tell, and then, in lower and fainter tones: 

* And now, Henry,” she said, as she lightly touched my hand 
as it lay by her side, “you know all I have done. Dare I ask 
you to forgive the dying woman whose great love for you, and 
unregulated will and passion, led into crime? Only one little 
word, that I may feel that I do not appear before an angry God 
with your curse yet warm on your lips.” 

I looked on the white face before me, and into the eyes, over 
which were fast gathering the shadows of death, now looking 
feverishly, imploringly into mine. 

“Yes, yes,” I said, hoarsely, “I forgive you wholly, and God 
in his infinite mercy forgive you also. But she—tell me of her 
—where is she now ?” 

“‘ She—she ”—came in a low whisper from the writhing lips 
—* Oh! God—I cannot tell him. He will curse me even yet! 
I do not know—I have heard—Oh! Henry she is—in heaven !” 

I moved not—only my head sank upon the bedside, and the 
blackness of a woe even more bitter than any I had yet felt 
closed around my soul. With words the most stinging and un- 
pardonable man can utter to woman I had abandoned her, who, 
all the time, had been so pure, innocent, loving. And now, in 
the same moment, I learn her innocence and her death. Again 
the world went from beneath my feet, and I, a guilty wretch, 
was alone with my hated self forever. 

Suddenly warm, trembling fingers pressed my icy hand, and a 
— as from the grave of buried years, thrilled to my inmost 
soul. 

“ No, dear Henry, not there, but still here in the world of 
—_ and if you so will, yours wholly—yours only—yours always 
—always.” 

I started to my feet as one in a dream, while the sharp reac- 
tion shook me like a tempest, for there, in the deepening gold of 
that breathless autumn sunset, with the same beautiful face as of 
old, only shaded, not dimmed, by sorrow, stood Annie Walton. 

No words, only a quick, trembling kiss, sealed our peace for- 
ever. 

A low moan from the bed struck our ears, and over the white 
face lying there a shadow of infinite pain lay like a pall. Quietly 
Annie knelt by the dying girl, and, softly kissing tke pallid brow, 
whispered : 

“ May God forgive you, as we do now, and keep you always 
in his infinite love.” 

A soft smile lit up the glazing eyes, and rippled over the pale, 
thin lips, and even with that sign of returning peace resting on 
her face, the frail clay rendered up its immortality to God. 

Through the open door, where she sat watching her now con- 
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valescent brother, Annie had heard, in the breathless stillness, 
the whole sad story. At first hearing but fragments, and those 
unwillingly, her own name and that of her native village, heard 
in that strange place, had attracted her, and involuntarily she 
had drawn nearer and nearer, until at the last whispered words 
she stood even by my side. ° 

I had given more than three years of my life to my country, 
and my strength was slowly failing under the Southern sun and 
Southern malaria, and now I resigned my commission, and, as 
soon as the pale, weak brother could safely begin the journey, 
we went home. 

It is nearly the middle of January, 1865. The dark four years 
over which you and I have gone together seem to have oer 
out of my life,and I am young again as in the ripe August when 
you first saw me. The sad shadow of four months ago has gone 
from the beautiful face, and itis as lovely in the ruddy fire-light 
as under the erewhile August moon. 

To-day the youthful soldier left us for.the field again, and 
to-night Annie and I, one forever, sit by our window and look 
out where the winter moonlight is poured over the snow-sheeted 
prairie, and, while the beautiful head rests on my shoulder in 
quiet, unquestioning faith and love, we talk in low tones of her 
who sleeps so peacefully in the desolate grave-yard at Little 
Rock. 

God rest her repentant soul. 


SOLDIER AND SUFFRAGE. 


Waat is the grand distinction between a monarchy and a re- 
public? The former is ruled by a crowned head, and but few 
of the subjects have a voice in its administration. The latter is 
governed by a magistrate chosen by the people, and every citi- 
zen exerts an individual influence upon all public matters. My 
object in rehearsing this patent truth is to bring into relief the 
relative importance of political combinations in their effects 
upon either form of government. 

In a monarchy, no popular combination, having a political 
aim, could prove successful or be of permanent effect, if it 
lacked the active and participating support of those few high 
and mighty ones, the dukes and barons, who generally form 
the trusted council of the sovereign, and who alone can give 
momentum to the will of the masses, The history of the past 
affords us but few examples where this has been done—where 
patrician has sided with plebeian—where those whose dearest 
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interests were centred in the monarch, whose sympathies, 
whose ideas, education, and pedigree bound them to their lord, 
broke through that wall of iron, the influence of caste, to be- 
come the aiders and promoters of the aspirations and hopes of 
the lowborn clod. 

Does contemporary history present us with a more favorable 
interpretation of the monarchic spirit. Does it prove that it 
has become more humane, more civilized, more Christian? 
Alas! I fear not. 

The revolutions of the last century, Napoleon III. and his 
Life of Cesar, and the flunkyism which prompts the leading 
journal of the most enlightened kingdom to insinuate that one 
of its brightest ornaments, statesman and nobleman, commoner 
though he were, was not a gentleman, “one of. the good old 
school,” all prove that this spirit has made very little moral 
progress since the feudal age. 

In a republic like ours, however, where a majority or often a 

lurality of the citizens decide the course of public events, com- 
bantu be they for good or for evil, will always be felt. 
Clannishness, of which Washington warns us in his Farewell 
Address, that spirit of clique, which, through some common 
interests or personal ends, at variance with the general weal, 
bands citizens of different mental calibres together, is the 
plague-spot on the body politic of a democracy. 

To the readers of the Service Magazine I need not iterate 
the effects of petty political associations: they stare you in the 
face. To all citizens of the United States the rebellion which 
has just been terminated may be adduced as an example of the 
baneful influence of clanship in a republic. Certain of our peo- 
ple, drawn together by a mutual interest, mistaken though it 
were, imperilled, for the period of four years, the life of the 
state. I venture to assert that. such a rebellion would be an 
impossibility in a monarchy. It would either be successful in 
its inception, or fail at once. If it were espoused by the nobil- 
ity, the monarch would be powerless in opposition. If it were 
merely a popular outbreak, without the countenance of these 
leaders of the state, it would very soon be quelled by the bullets 
of the soldiery. This teaches us republicans, who believe in the 
superiority of our form of government, the need of carefully 
considering, deliberately weighing, and dispassionately discuss- 
ing every question of state that may involve a tendency toward 
the centralization of the supposed interests of any portion of the 
community. 

And this brings me to my proper theme—the political status of 
our future army. That this army is a necessity no one will deny 
—it only remains for us, therefore, to accept it as a fact, and to 
consider its relation toward the state, and how we may insure 
that relation’s not proving a detriment to the good of the 
commonwealth. 
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Our future army will consist, not of uneducated mercenaries, 
“full of strange oaths and bearded like the pard;”’ not of des- 
pairing and desperate men; not of the liberated contents of our’ 
state prisons, the dregs of society—no, it will be made up of 
the sinews of the land, intelligent thinking men, who, having 
once tasted of the peculiar pleasures of a soldier’s life, cannot 
withdraw themselves from the influence of its Circean spell. 
Our rank and file will not be machines of bone, blood, and 
muscle: they will be American citizens, with all their virtues, 
and, pardon me for saying it, with all their faults. Keeping 
this distinction in view, let us next examine the circumstances 
under which this army of American citizens will be formed, and 
the peculiar influences and traditions by which it will be 
governed. ; 

Our citizens are all, in some measure, politicians—that is, 
they discuss, influence, and, —. decide upon the leading 
political topics of the day. The soldier has been no exception 
to this. Our volunteer troops have retained, while in actual 
service, all their rights of citizenship; their preferences have 
been consulted in the choice of candidates; and in many cases, 
though far away from their respective States, they have been 
allowed to vote. Although the men have been brought into 
unaccustomed surroundings, and been governed by different 
laws, yet this privilege of mingling in the political strife has 
served to keep up all those political prerogatives and sympa- 
thies which they, as citizens, possessed before enlisting. Our 
volunteers are the reservoirs from which our future standing 
army will be drawn; and hence, all the political tendencies of 
the former will be grafted upon the latter. Hitherto this has 
had no ill effect upon the republic. The State organization of 
our volunteer army and the brief period that this right has had 
scope have combined to overcome its force. Our standing 
army, however, will be national, and will exert a national 
influence. 

Let us glance at what will result if the same political privi- 
leges as have been enjoyed by our volunteers be extended to 
our future army. 

According to the expressed ideas of a recent organization 
of former soldiers, “the highest proof of sincere patriotism is 
the offering of our lives for the preservation of the nation.” 
They further declare “that those who have made this offering 
have vindicated their right, and should consider it their duty, 
to participate actively in giving direction and aid to the public 
policy which is to guide the future destiny of the republic, and 
administer its affairs.” 

The men in service will hold the same opinions, and, with the 
pride of soldiers and the unanimity of caste, will soon unite their 
political influence, and, perilling as they do their lives in their 
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country’s defence, they will naturally assume that they should 
have more powerful voice in the state than those who enjoy 
the ease and comforts ofa home-life. 

They will soon find that they possess united influences and 
united privileges under the laws of the state, and it will not be 
long before they, like the Praetorian Guards of ancient Rome, 
will imagine themselves the state; and, should their marked 
preferences not be complied with by the non-combatant portion 
of the community, their bayonets and cartridges would prove 
powerful and convincing arguments. 

To avoid this prospective evil, I contend that no soldier, while 
in the service of the republic, should be allowed to vote. 

The consequences of this may for a time be awkward. The 
wrong party may get into power in some portions of the coun- 
try., That, however, should not be weighed in the scale. The 
right and truth will ever prevail in the end, and the republic, 
as has been shown in this very rebellion, can allow its oppo- 
nents the fleeting glory of a temporary triumph. Our people 
are too intelligent, too thoughtful, and too liberty-loving to be 
in the wrong for any length of time. 

From a military stand-point, the law which would allow a 
soldier to mingle actively in the affairs of state endangers the 
existence of good order and discipline. 

Its effects are pernicious upon the morale of troops. 

During a period of rest, the turning of an encampment into 
a political hustings has such palpable bad effects upon the sol- 
dierly habits and ideas of the men, that it is needless for me to 
expatiate on its impropriety. During a period of actual war- 
fare the soldier has not the proper facilities for acquiring an 
accurate knowledge cf the worth of the candidates presented 
for his support, or the merits of the questions concerning 
which he is to decide. Nor can he devote the time and 
thought necessary for the impartial exercise of the highest 
function of the citizen, the deposition of his ballot; and hence 
he is pectliarly liable to become the tool of that dread enemy 
of republics, the military demagogue. 

Companies will be swayed by their captains, regiments by 
their colonels, brigades, divisions, and corps by their generals, 
and an army by its commander. While the character of our 
officers is a guarantee against this consolidation, the fate of 
other republics warns us to guard against all political esprit de 
corps in the army. No man knows his strength of self-denial 
until he has withstood temptation. 

To recapitulate, I contend that our future army should not 
be allowed to have a direct influence in the state, or, in other 
words, the privilege of voting, because— ‘ 

1st. From the peculiar nature of our political institutions, 
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and the education of our citizens, our soldiers would become a 
clan; and clannishness is perilous to republics. 

2d. It would be subversive of their discipline and morale ; 
and, thirdly, not having time or opportunity for thoughtful dis- 
cussion, they would not be independent voters, 

The soldier should know no party—have no party creed—un- 
trammelled by all particular political influences, he should only 
be the embodiment of the military power of the Government. 

The ascendency of parties may fluctuate. The allegiance of 
the soldier should never change. Like some mighty Colossus 
of old, the army of the republic should stand over the haven of 
the Union, unshaken by the wind and tide of party politics, a 
beacon of hope and trust to all lovers of freedom, a warning and 
Nemesis to traitors and alien enemies. 

And may we not expect this from the brave men who, at 
their country’s call, have left home and family, the farm and 
the workshop, the college and the counting-room, the military 
school, the theological seminary, to do battle for that country, 
and, in the presence of the assembled shackled world, to vindi- 
cate with their blood and seal with their life the truth and 
endurance of republican principles ? 

And when, in the mellowness of time, “ Love thy neighbor 
as thyself” shall be the rule of conduct for all; when the sword 
shall be turned into the ploughshare, and peace and good-will 
shall reign among men; I say, when this happy time shall come ; 
when wars shall be waged no more and armies be unknown, 
may the Macaulay of that golden age inscribe in undying let- 
ters, as an epitaph over the grave of the future army of the re- 


public, of whose achievements he shall write the history : 


“Romans in Rome’s quarrels 
Spared neither land nor gold, 
Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 
In the brave days of old. 
Then none was for a party, 
Then all were for the state.” 
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Tuer following lines on the death of Captain A. H. Engle, 
A. D. C., on the staff of Major-General J. M. Schofield, com- 
manding Army of the Ohio, were written by Surgeon H. S. 
Hewit, Medical Director, Department of the Ohio. Captain 
Engle was killed by a piece of shell, at the battle of Resaca, 
Georgia. 









There’s a music aloft in the air, 

As if devils were singing a song ; 
There's a shriek like the shriek of despair, 
And a crash which the echoes prolong. 









There’s a voice like the voice of the gale, 
As it strikes the tall ship on the sea; 

There’s a rift like the rent of her sail, 

As she helplessly drifts on the lea. 








There’s a rush like the rushing of fiends, 
Compelled by some horrible spell; 

There’s a flame like the flaming of brands 

Plucked in rage from (the) fires of hell. 







Then a wreath like the foam on the wave, 
Then a silence unbroke by a breath, 
Then a thud like the clod in a grave, 


Then a writhing, and moaning, and death. 













Young Engle was a most promising officer, of rare abilities 
and fine attainments. He possessed a mind far beyond his 
years in maturity, and a disposition which endeared him to all 
with whom he came in contact. He was zealous, brave, and 
painstaking as a soldier—kind, warm-hearted, and earnest as a 

, friend. He entered the service as a private soldier at the out- 
break of the rebellion, was appointed First Lieutenant 13th 
United States Infantry, May 14, 1861, and after serving with 
his regiment at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, for some months, 
was assigned to duty on the staff of General Schofield, June, 
1862, and served with him till the day of his death. He had 
served faithfully through several campaigns, and entered, with a 
fine prospect of making himself a name, upon the campaign 
against Atlanta. The battle of Resaca was the first pitched 
battle he ever participated in, and he was killed within thirty 
minutes after appearing on the field. His death was a most 
tragical and sad one, and cast a gloom over many, even beyond 
his own associates, who had learned to love.and admire him. 

Vou. IV.—35 W.. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. CHARLEs B. RicHARDSON, of New York, has sent us a copy of ‘* Sherman and 
his Campaigns; a Military Biography, by Colonel 8. M. Bowman, and Licutenant- 
Colonel R. B, Irwin” (8vo, pp. 512), It contains fine engraved portraits of Sherman, 
and the distinguished generals who fought under him—Howard, Slocum, Logan, Blair, 
Schofield, Davis, and Kilpatrick; and maps of the operations around Resaca, of the 
Atlanta campaign, of the country from Atlanta to the sea, and of the route from 
Savannah to Goldsborough. The book is handsomely printed and published, and 
may be relied upon as authentic. The authors, both military men of experience 
in the recent war, have proved themselves perfectly competent to the task, of digest- 
ing the materials placed at their service by Sherman, Grant, and many others of our 
generals. The narrative is well connected, and very military, even in the severity 
of rhetoric. To the student of history it will be invaluable; but the authors evi- 
dently feared so much to trust their imagination in delineating the picturesques of 
battle, that we fail to find that vividness for which the cursory reader may think he 
has a right to look. On the other hand, earnest historical students, who design to 
present the exact truth, may well be pardoned for such an excess of virtue, in the 
wnidst of the clap-trap stuff with which the country has recently been flooded. On 
the whole, this is a noble book, and well attests the genius, skill, constancy, and 
valor of the noble general who is the subject of the story. Every situation in his 
life, from his infancy to the close of the war, is here presented. An unknown sub- 
ordinate at Bull Run, his far-seeing visions of the necessary means and men in the 
conduct of the war were regarded as insane. From the cloud thus resting upon him 
he emerges in battle-splendor as the hero of Pittsburg Landing. Active and con- 
spicuous at Corinth, he is Grant’s right-hand man at Vicksburg; and from that 
moment, the eyes ef the country have been fixed upon him, and have never been 
disappointed. There is in no history the rival, except Grant’s last, of that campaign 
which marks, as its chief glories, Atlanta, Savannah, the fall of Charleston, and the 
surrender of Johnston’s army. The philosophy of the truce connected with this 
surrender is clearly presented in this volume. One slight mistake has been imme- 
diately corrected by General Sherman in the following letter: 


“ Heap-Quarters MILiTary DIVISION OF THE MISSISSIPPI, 
St. Louis, Mo., October 80, 1865. 


“©C, B. RicuHarpson, Esq., New York: 

“Dear Sirn:— * * * * I call your attention to one mistake in page 506 of 
‘Sherman and his Campaigns,’ where I am reported to write: ‘I still believe that 
General Grant, of the United States Army, has made a mistake,’ &c., which in the 
original was: ‘I believe the General Government of the United States has made a 
mistake,’ &c. 

“J wish this error corrected now, lest my silence should be construed as ratify- 
ing it. 

‘ “T am yours truly, W. T. SHERMAN, Major-General.” 


The work is sold by subscription, and is having an enormous gale, as it deserves. 
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We acknowledge, with many thanks to the very tasteful publishers, Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers, of Boston, the receipt of “‘ Jean Ingelow’s ‘ Song of Seven.’”’ This is truly a 
sumptuous volume. The poem isa beautiful one, as it describes with touching pathos 
the seven eras, of seven years each, in the life of woman. The happy, careless child 
of seven, the still blithe but thoughtful girl of fourteen, the bride of twenty-one, the 
mother of twenty-eight, the widow of thirty-five, the mother-in-law of forty-two, 
and the lonely woman of forty-nine, seeking for a better home: these are the’multi- 
ples of seven. The last is thus indicated : 


“Nay, but the port where my sailor went, 
And the land where my nestlings be— 
There is the home where my thoughts are sent, 


The only home for me— 
Ah me!” 


The illustrations are simply exquisite, and the book is a most beautiful gift. 


We have received from Messrs. D. Appleton and Co., of New York, a beautiful 
number of the ‘‘ Compunion Poets for the People,” entitled ‘‘ Voices of Nature; by 
William Cullen Bryant ;”’ with numerous illustrations. These tasteful little volumes 
bring within the means of poor people our best poets and our finest specimens of 
typographical art, and, at this gift season, will enable those, who cannot afford to 
buy costly gifts, to present fitting mementoes to their friends, beautifully printed 
and exquisitely illustrated. The price is only fifty cents. 

We are also indebted to Messrs. D. Appleton & Co, for a volume containing the 
“Tenth and Twelfth Books of the Institutions of Quintilian, by Professor Frieze, 
of the University of Michigan.” The notes are copious, scholarly, and explanatory. 
12mo, pp. 175. Price $1.25. 


Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, of Philadelphia, have sent us the ‘‘ Red Court 
Farm, and other Stories,”” by Mrs. Henry Wood. Mrs. Wood’s power consists in 
plots, which she defies the reader to unravel until he reaches the end ; and in these 
three stories under one cover she has been true to herself in that particular. She 
commits murders without compunction, raises ghosts, demolishes railway trains, 
and lets pretty widows ply their coquetries in such a manner as to enchain the 
reader, however much he may detest the crimes. Paper, 8vo, pp. 256. 


Part L. of the Rebellion Record has been received from Mr. D. Van Nostrand. It 
continues the valuable documentary history of the war, and has admirable portraits 
of General Canby and General Couch. Every number leads us to renew our advice 
to our readers—‘‘ Buy it.”” Price fifty cents, for each part. 


A curious, gossiping book, published by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields (12mo, pp. 
331), is Mrs. John ,Farrar’s ‘! Recollections of Seventy Years.” It contains pictures 
of life on both sides of the Atlantic, and extends in time from the French Revolution 
to the present day. There are also pen-and-ink sketches of many of the notables 
during that stirring period. Among the most famous personages who figure in these 
pages are Robespierre, Mrs. Barbauld, George III., Elizabeth Fry, the famous Lord 
Nelson and the infamous Lady Hamilton, the Princess Charlotte, and Hannah More. 
The last chapter describes Miss Delia Bacon, the Shakspeare monomaniac. Recent 
experience in straining our eyes by reading it late at night prompts us to declare it 
one of the most interesting volumes we have taken up for many a long day. 


We are also indebted to Messrs. Ticknor & Fields for a pretty copy of Owen Mere- 
dith’s fine poem, ‘‘ The Apple of Life,” the most successful specimen of harmonious 
hexameters in rhymed couplets we have ever seen, 
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“The Great West: Travellers’, Miners’, and Emigrants’ Hand-Book to the West- 
ern, Northwestern, and Pacific States and Territories,” isthe title of a valuable little 
book by Edward H. Hall, published by D. Appleton & Co. It contains a map of 
the best routes to the gold and silver mines, and.a complete table of distances. 
12mo, pp. 198. 

The following is the table of contents of the October number of Colburn’s United 
Service Magazine (British): ‘‘Rifled Guns and Missiles; Curiosities of Naval Liter- 
ature—the Clock in the Navy ; Sketches of Mauritius during a Three Years’ Resi- 
dence; Artillery: its Organization, ‘Action, Formation, &c.; Recollections of Sand- 
hurst; Our Naval Establishments ; Oswald Hastings, or the Adventures of a Queen’s 
Aide-de-Camp; The Breakwater and Fortifications of Portland Isle; the French and 
United States Navies; Foreign Summary; Musketry Practice of the Regiments at 
Aldershot; An Adventure with Alligators; Editor’s Portfolio; Correspondence; 
Gunpowder Non-explosive; Suggestions for the introduction of a new System for 
carrying out Military Law; Critical Notices; Naval and Military Intelligence ; 
Obituary ; Stations of the Royal Navyin Commission; Stations of the British Army ; 
Promotions and Appointments.’’ We record with pleasure that the writer of the 
able article on the French and United States Navies is permitted to admire Admiral 
Farragut—after all, a brave old sea-dog, you know—and to praise Lieutenant Cush- 
ing for destroying the Albemarle. 


Peterson sends us George Francis Train’s ad captandwm and rambling speech on 
Fenianism, delivered at the Academy of Music, in Philadelphia, October 18, 1865. 


The third livraison of the Spectateur Militaire, September 15, 1865, contains a con- 
tinuation of Colonel Delard’s excellent article on the ‘‘ War in Denmark 7 one on the 
military occupation and rule in Algiers, with a large and excellent map; and one on 
the Camp of Chalons. In the Chronique Politique et Militaire, in speaking of the re- 
ciprocal visits of the armored fleets of France and England, the editor says: ‘Is it 
necessary to call attention to the fact, that the character of President Johnson is such 
as to give some concern to England ; that recently, also. the formation of a consid- 
erable army on the banks of the Rio Grande, without being a positive menace to the 
Mexican Empire, cannot be favorably regarded either at Mexico or at Paris? The 
exchange of courtesies between the French and English navies, the enthusiastic 
toasts for the preservation of the union between the two countries, already cement- 
e1 upon the fields of battle, are not a menace either, but it would be silly not to see 
in them a warning. The union of the two Western powers has already arrested the 
expansion of Russia; this union is ready to array itself, if necessary, in opposition 
to the Monroe Doctrine.’ So be it, gentlemen! The Monroe Doctrine is a rock, 
against which, if les jlottes cuirassées de la France et de V Angleterre choose to run, with 
a good head of steam on, tant pire pour les flottes. 

“On Radiation. The ‘Rede Lecture’ delivered in the Senate House, before the 
University of Cambridge, England, on Tuesday, May 16th, 1865.- By John Tyndall, 
F. B.S.” New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1865, pp. 48. The establishment of 
public lectures upon physical science, by which the man who has been for years 
minutely and laboriously investigating a phenomenon or class of phenomena is 
called upon to present his results to a general intelligent audience, appreciative of 
mental effort, but not special experts in the branch of science presented before 
them, is one of the most beneficial institutions of our day : beneficial to the investi- 
gator, because it calls upon him to pause for a moment from his speciality, and look 
around upon Nature in general to see where his researches have led him, and what 
the relation of his discovered facts is to the rest of Nature: useful to- the 
audience, because every intelligent man of the community, whose sympathies extend 
beyond his own organism and his pocket, wants to know what every other laboring 
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man is doing in the work which is appointed to be done. He has, perhaps, neither 
time, nor taste, nor power for the investigation by which the limits are to be reached, 
but he has all these for the appreciation of their importance. For the greatest, if 
not the only great value of physical science, is the demonstration that all things in 
Nature are one—as Professor Tyndall well expresses it: ‘‘ Nature is not an aggre- 
gate of independent parts, but an organic whole.” This premise being thorodghly 
established, what follows any one may see. 

Professor Tyndall has nobly distinguished himself among the army of laborers 
who are now engaged in scientific investigations, by his profound researches, 
especially into the subject of the radiation and absorption of heat. The results 
which he has reached are of the most interesting and valuable character, and 
his methods of experimenting are so ingenious, and his habits of research so accu- 
rate, that he fairly deserves to stand as an investigator with Newton, Lavoisier, and 
Regnault.° More than this, he has an excellent faculty of generalization, a gift much 
more rare than the others. All these he has utilized in the lecture before us, in 
which he rapidly but precisely sums up the results of the labors of himself and 
others on the important subject of radiation, points out the useful conclusions to be 
drawn from these discoveries, and shows how large an addition has thus been made 
to the domain of our knowledge of the laws of the phenomena of Nature, and how 
strong the additional argument that ‘“ Nature is not an aggregate of independent 
parts, but an organic whole.” 


“‘ Hand-Book of the Steam-Engine, by John Bourne.” New York: Appleton & Co., 
1865, pp. 474. Mr. Bourne is well known as a writer of practical books upon the 
steam-engine, and the success which several of these books have attained is good 
evidence of hiscompetency. The present work is stated in the preface to be mainly 
designed as a key to his “Catechism of the Steam-Engine,” but has, during to its 
composition, been somewhat extended in its scope and objects. The design of the 
work is excellent. Intended for young men who wish to devote themselves prac- 
tically to the construction and management of steam-engines, it assumes nothing as 
known, and expounds successively the principles of arithmetic, algebra, mechanics, 
and physics, so far as they are of use to such a student, and then passes on to the 
exposition of the practical application of these principles in the art to be learned. 
For the English student we have not seen as good a book, for Mr. Bourne appears 
to have examined almost all that has been done by Englishmen. To the American 
student, although still very valuable, it presents the disadvantages of ignoring every 
thing that has been done except by Englishmen; for the citations of Regnault, 
Person, ete., are evidently only citations at second-hand from Rankin and other 
English writers. To ignore the beautiful French and German formule, and pass 
over French, German, and American practical experience, at a time, too, when Con- 
tinental machinery is successfully competing with the English upon English ground, 
is not to recommend the work to any but Englishmen. But, notwithstanding this 
defect, the merit of the book is very great, and we warmly recommend it to the 
young men among us who are preparing themselves for the building and manage- 
ment of the steam-engine. Let us say too, to recommend this book to those who 
admire Mr. Carlisle, that it has an excellent index and table of contents affixed. and 
an appendix of undoubted utility, and that it is very neatly printed, andnicely got up 
for its readers by the publisher. 


Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, of Philadelphia, have sent us Mrs. Henry 
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Wood’s new stories entitled, ‘‘The Lost Will,” and ‘‘The Diamond Bracelet: In 
each the mystery is kept up in Mrs. Wood’s best style. How the will came to be 
lost, and who stole the bracelet, she defies her readers to find out until she tells 
them. The price of the two stories, in one paper cover, is 50 cents. 


“Standish: a Story of one Day,’’ has just been issued by Loring, of Boston, and 
is for sale by O. 8S. Felt, of New York. Standish is a good story, connected with 
the late war, and descriptive of battles and events which are well known to our 
people. The plot is quite dramatic. The unfortunate hero, rich, manly, and brave, 
finds himself, in a manner which we will not spoil the reader’s interest by 
narrating, the possessor of two wives, happily reduced to one at the close, and that 
one the right one. The story ends with the crushing out of the great rebellion, 
and a holy domestic peace to “‘gild the refined gold’’ of the great public peace. 
8vo, 185 pages. Price 75 cents. 


It is with sincere pleasure that we record our admiration of Mr. George H. 
Boker’s poem, read before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard University, on the 
20th of July, 1865. It is entitled ‘‘ Our Heroic Themes.” The exordium is classic 
and beautiful. The slight sketches of our great commanders, and in especial of our 
lamented President, are masterly. The language is exceedingly harmonious. We 
quote as an illustration his reference to our distinguished Lieutenant-General :— 


“With growing courage, day by day I hung 
Above the soldier of the quiet tongue. 
Sneers hissed about him, penmen fought his war; 
Here he was lacking, there he went too far. 
Alas! how bloody! but, alack! how tame! 
Oh for Lee’s talent!—O ye fools, for shame ! 
From the first move, his foe defensive stood; 
And was that nothing? It was worth the blood. 
O chief supreme, the head of glory’s roll ! 
O will of steel, O lofty, generous soul, 
Sharing thy laurels, lest a comrade want; 
Why should I name thee? Every mouth cries, Grant!” 


We regard this poem as Mr. Boker’s best popular effort. 


We beg to acknowledge the receipt of Part XLIX. of the ‘‘ Rebellion Record: a 
Diary of American Events’ of 1860-64. This Part begins with the report of 
General Thomas, of the operations of the Army of the Cumberland in January and 
February, 1864, and closes with the usual Poetry and Incidents. It contains portraits 
of Major-Generals Augur and Averill, which, like the former portraits, are admirable. 
Our readers will be also glad to know that Mr. Van Nostrand proposes to publish, by 
subscription, an engraving, copied from a photograph taken by Captain Edward C. 
Boynton, U. 8. A., of the country at and around West Point, as seen from the North 
Redoubt above Garrison’s Station, on the east side of the Hudson River. The view 
will measure five inches by twenty-seven inches, commencing with ‘‘Cozzens’s 
Hotel,” and including the entire section of country—West Point, Constitution 
Island, the Passage through the Highlands, Newburg and Cold Spring—with the 
exact location of the principal buildings, grounds, and details. 

The engraving will be on steel, in the highest style of the art, and two hundred 
and fifty copies only will be printed on India paper, and furnished to subscribers at 
$10 per copy. 


We have received from Messrs. John Pennington & Son, of Philadelphia, an 
admirable little ‘‘ Descriptive Book,’? bound in parchment, containing tables for the 
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Descriptive List, and detailed history of enlisted men in the French service: among 
the tables are such as ‘‘Clothing Account,’? ‘‘ Pay Account,” &c., &c. Each 
French soldier has one of these books, which he carries with him continually. We 
were just revolving in our mind in what way it could best be brought to the notice 
of the authorities and adapted to our army, when we received a similar book—the 
French done into English, with the necessary alterations—by Dr. Thomas C. 
Brainerd, Assistant Surgeon U. 8. A. It should be adopted at once. Dr. Brainerd 
writes: ‘‘I need not tell you of the great annoyance experienced by officers, and 
the frequent suffering of enlisted men, caused by imperfect descriptive lists, which 
this work is intended to prevent.”” We beg to call the attention of the War Depart- 
ment to the book, and to urge its speedy adoption. 
ad 

We intend, hereafter, to give a fitting notice of a book to which we can now only 
briefly refer. It is a new edition of Alger’s ‘‘ Poetry of the Orient.’’ An edition 
was published in 1856, but it numbered only sixteen hundred copies, and has long 
been out of print. The present edition is considerably enlarged; has a hundred new 
specimens of Eastern poetry; and quite a number not of an Oriental character. 
This is a rare, masterly, and beautiful book, and is very handsomely published 
by Roberts Brothers, of Boston. 


Some years ago, Mr. Francis Parkman published a limited number of copies of a 
work which has since passed into an American classic: we refer to his ‘‘ Conspiracy 
of Pontiac,” that famous Indian chieftain and patriot who united the Northwestern 
tribes in a conspiracy against the English, at the West and around the Lakes, 
and massacred all the garrisons except those of Detroit and Fort DuQuesne. Over- 
coming physical difficulties which seemed almost insurmountable, he has again 
appeared as the author of the ‘‘ Pioneers of France in the New World.” This is a 
charming volume, truthful, full, and accurate as a history, and as absorbing and 
interesting as a romance. Occasionally we are tempted to believe that he has given 
play to his fancy, when a foot-note presents his accurate adherence to the truth, in 
the original French. The work is in two great divisions: the first giving the history of 
the Huguenots in Florida, and the second that of Samuel De Champlain and his arly 
Associates, with a view of the Harlier French Adventurers in America, and the Legends of 
the Northern Coast. With all the simplicity of the old chroniclers, he does not 
neglect the philosophy of these adventurers, but shows clearly the conflict of 
principles which was to result in the ejection of the French and the vital growth of 
the English—liberty and abolitionism—New England and New France. This work 
will be one of our classics. We are eager to see the remaining volumes which the 
author promises, and in which he says he has made some progress. The absorbing 
story of ‘‘ Dominic De Gourgues”’ was printed from advance sheets as an article.in 
the Atlantic Monthly. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 8vo, 420 pp. It is 
admirably published in what may be called a library edition. 


We are also indebted to Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., for a large and handsome 
12mo, of 494 pp., containing the speeches of Andrew Johnson. This book should 
be in everybody’s hands. Andrew Johnson is a great man, not because the bullet of 
an assassin made him President, but because, conquering all difficulties, he rose 
from an humble position by native talent, by energy, and by industry, to be a leader 
among the people; because, regardless of consequences, he used his influence for 
the salvation of his country; because he would make no compromise with rebellion ; 
and because, with a far-seeing judgment and noble clemency, he is now reconstructing 
the glorious Union out of existing elements, rather than fanatically tearing them 
away, in order to rebuild from new and unnecessary foundations. The speeches in 
this volume are noble efforts of natural eloquence, and are characteristic of the man. 
The frontispiece is a fine vignette likeness of the President. 
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To the multitude who do not study history, there are in the signs of the times 
portents of evil. Peace does not shine upon us with that benign and steady light 
which was the fond anticipation of an excited people. President Johnson finds the 
duties of his administration as wearing, and more perplexing, than were those of our 
late lamented Chief Magistrate, who waited anxiously for battle news from morn 
till night, and from night till morning. 

But, to the student of history, our present condition is not without precedent. 
Such an earthquake must leave ruins to be cleared away : such a storm must leave 
a sea of mountain billows, which time and fair weather only can allay. The present 
ugly outlook is, in reality, the normal condition of the country in such a category. 
Rebellious States, although conquered, will still grumble: old customs will still 
shriek, like Virgil’s magic branch, at being torn up. New wine bursts the old 
wine-skins ; but, in spite of all, the work of reconstruction and reform goes bravely 
and firmly on, and President Johnson’s course has been prompted by a genius, a 
skill, a judgment, a moral courage and a firm purpose, which we cannot too highly 
appreciate or too greatly extol. 

A large policy, no less than a Christian humanity, prompts that he should use all 
the good that remains in the South, in the process of reconstruction. His noble 
mission is to be merciful as far as is compatible with justice and the nation’s safety. 
He is trying an experiment, which may have its failing cases, but must succeed on 
the whole. It is to rebuild with the good materials at hand; to give to the States, 
as far as he can, their municipal power, and a new chance of prosperity. But he 
will watch nequid respublica detrimentum capiat, and, when necessary, come down 
with the heavy hand of the Government on those who dare again to assail it. He 
dares to be a statesman of original grasp and will, and the man of no party ; and we 
echo the noble speech of Schuyler Colfax, which indorses him as a President 
worthy the support of every patriot, Republican or Democrat. 

The State elections go to strengthen the national edifice, and now Slavery is dead 
by the letter of the Constitution. There must be some trouble, here and there, 
between negroes and their former masters; unwillingness to work on the one hand, 
and the dying throes of a former oppresgion on the other : it will require years to 
settle these turbulences, but al! things tend to that settlement, and we need no 
prophet to assure it. 

The present condition of the pardon system is admirable. Persons in certain 
categories must wait; but this implies, first, that they deserve to do so for their 
misdoings, and, secondly, that they are on probation. It does not imply that they 
will be punished, but we should rather infer the opposite, that, if no new act of 
evil is performed by them, they will not be arraigned for what they have done. 

The course to be pursued with reference to Jefferson Davis is by no means clear. 
A close prisoner, he has every comfort, and some luxuries. It was distinctly stated 
in certain newspapers, that the President had decided not to try him, but was pre- 
paring the public mind by the delay to send him away in perpetual exile. Many 
already concur in this view. Many still clamor for his blood. Where shall he be 
tried, and forwhat? There was not time for the trial, said the Chief-Justice, Chase, 

in the Circuit Court of Virginia, at Richmond. This can be readily overruled, and 
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the Court made to neglect other business, if necessary, and make time to try him. 
It has been suggested to try him for cruelty to our prisoners. This would be de- 
grading the cause. He should be tried, if at all, for treason, and nothing else. 
Cruelty to prisoners might be practised by the meanest and vilest imps of heli— 
Wirz for example : Satan was tried for rebellion. 

Abhorring his crimes, and conceding the justice of his punitshuidat, let us say that 
if the Government should conclude to drive him away into a perpetual banishment, 
we do not believe the masses of the people would object, so large is the spirit of 
amnesty now awakened—so disinclined are the majority to see more blood, even 
guilty blood, flow. But, it may be deemed necessary by the Government, while 
punishing the offender justly, to settle forever the character and appropriate treat- 
ment of treason, of which he is the most notable representative. The coming ses- 
sion of Congress will throw light upon all these things ; it will be a busy, but, we 
hope, not a stormy one. 

The old army, which fought our battles and won our peace, still slowly melts 
away like ice inthe sun. At length the Veteran Reserves are touched. In the 
general disbandment a great many of the privates expréss a desire to be mustered 
out, whereas most of the officers, who regard it as a snug harbor that they have 
richly earned, desire to remain. By the last orders issued, commanders are required 
to find out all the men who wish to leave, and those, it is understood, will be dis- 
banded, with a proper proportion of officers; while the rest will remain. Let us 
repeat to all our readers to have no concern that this disbandment may be too 
thorough, but of the old army a new one will be made, on a much better system, 
and we shall never want men. The million of soldiers recently mustered out may 
be regarded as on furlough, ready to come back with great promptitude at the call 
of the Government. 

We also entirely approve the rapid sales, which have been going on, of the vast 
surplus of military material ; otherwise the cost would be expensive to store it, 
Many kind of stores would rot or rust; horses and mules would eat their heads off: 
and, instead of all this, we have ready money. In the mean time all this material is 
in the country, ready for use if it should be wanted again, as it soon may be. 

Another subject of great interest is that of the tactics of all arms, but especially 
of Infantry Tactics, in regard to which we have always been in a false position, blindly 
following the French light infantry. Scott’s system was but a translation of the old 
French ordonnance. When the French modified their system, a new translation was 
made, under the direction of Hardee, and this was used by the first great volunteer 
army sent into the field. Most injudiciously, we think, when hundreds of thousands 
of green men were being drilled by this system, Gerier'al Casey’s was adopted. The 
greater part of this is a reproduction of Hardee’s, with the addition of a volume on 
Evolutions of the Line. It has thus happened that in our vast armic¢s organizations 
have been drilled—according to the knowledge of the commander—by Scott, Hardee, 
or Casey, or a composite of the three, with a little sprinkling of Cooper. 

Government should at once take this matter in hand, and appoint a board of the 
best tacticians in the army, to prepare an entirely new American system, which 
should rid us of one-half of the French verbiage, and the fancy theatrics. It is well 
known that the English tactics differ entirely from the French, and we do not see 
any reason why we should adhere blindly to French translations any longer. 

Among the pardon-seekers now at Washington is General Longstreet. General 
Hood left Galveston on the same errand on the 9th of October. 

General Grant is again the cynosure of all eyes in New York, and wherever he 
goes the people cannot see enough of this real Napoleon of our war. But, on this 
occasion, he is a bone of contention. It is the Nobs versus the Snobs. <A few gen- 
tlemen of wealth and influence, ignoring the City Fathers, have given him a grand 
reception at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, at which the multitude are not pleased. But 
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why they shouid not entertain General Grant, if they want to, and he is willing, we 
cannot see. Rich men should have rights as well as the poor. 

As an illustration of the great reduction of our expenses, we notice the difference 
between the naval appropriation for the fiscal year ending last June, and that for the 
current year: the former was one hundred and twelve millions, and the latter 
twenty-three, or about one-fifth. Proportional reductions in all our expenses would 
remove a very heavy burden, and open a glimpse of future financial prosperity. 

The list of Generals to be mustered out is large, but has not been yet published. 
Many are leaving the service. Among them we notice General Mussey, who has 
retired from his position as Military Secretary to the President, preparatory to 
leaving the army. General Logan has been appointed Minister to the Republic of 
Mexico. General A. McD. McCook has connected himself with Butterfield’s Over- 
land Dispatch Company. General Franklin becomes the Superintendent of Colt’s 
Manufacturing Company at Hartford. General Kilpatrick goes as Minister to Chili, 
to teach the Chilians diplomacy and horsemanship; and General Scofield left for 
Europe in the Java on a long leave of absence. 

In peace we must endeavor to repair the ravages which war has made. Among 
the noblest of these provisions is the Military and Naval Asylum for Disabled 
Soldiers and Sailors, established by Congress, and approved by the President in March, 
1865. The Act appointed one hundred corporators, of whom fifty are necessary'for a 
quorum. The great folly of this arrangement has been manifested by the fact that 
they have had ¢/uee meetings and no quorum, and so those who met have been 
obliged to apply to Congress for some relief from this extraordinary and singular 
position. We are reminded of Milton’s Commonwealth, in which he proposed to 
give the executive power to a council of one hundred members. Let Congress revise 
its Act, by appointing jive corporators, not simply of distinguished men, but of those 
who will attend the meetings and do the work. We suggest a8 such a board the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, General Grant, General Meade, and Vice- 
Admiral Farragut. According to the present arrangement, one hundred gentlemen 
are honored by the appointment, which they do not scem to consider much honor, 
while the disabled soldiers and sailors are suffering. 

Another effort, and a very noble one, to heal the wounds of war, was the splendid 
Fair in Philadelphia, in aid of the Soldiers and Sailors’ Home. It was inaugurated 
at the Academy of Music, one of the finest buildings of its kind in the country, by 
Generals Grant and Meade, and Admiral Farragut. The opening speech was made 
by General Meade, and its homely eloquence was very expressive and effective. The 
receipts have been one hundred thousand dollars. 

The medical staff of the army has been greatly reduced by the mustering out 
of Volunteer Surgeons, and the very general discharge of Contract Surgeons. By 
late orders some of the higher offices have been abolished, viz.: Assistant Surgeon- 
General, Medical Inspector-General, and Medical Inspectors. The old officers fall 
back to their old rank, while the new ones are mustered out. 

Admiral Farragut is President of a Court Martial, convened for the trial of 


Lieutenant-Colonel Marston and Captain Craven, the former for improper use of 
public money, and the latter because, when in command of the Niagara, off the 
Spanish port of Ferrol, he did not capture the rebel vessel Stonewall. English 
rumor has discovered that Farragut is ubiquitous, for, according to that, he is now 
in the Channel flect spying out weak points on the British coast. There is no 
knowing how soon such a rumor may be true. ‘ Coming events cast their 
shadows,”’’ etc. 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL. 


We are now in a network of semi-warlike diplomacy. First, of Mexico. Not 
only have we failed heretofore to recognize Maximilian, but have now cruelly 
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ignored him. General Logan, a fighting man, who believes in the Monroe doctrine, 
has been accredited as Minister to the Republic of Mexico, and is reported to have 
said he would like to go with an escort of 20,000 men. This action of our Govern- 
ment is very significant, taken as it is at a time when the Liberals have been 
thoroughly defeated, five of their generals shot, and Juarez left with but the shadow 
of a Government. The Mexican question somewhat complicates our relations with 
France, for, although it is understood that the French Emperor intends to withdraw 
his troops, Mr. Seward has jogged his memory by sending him word that the 
presence of the French troops is regarded with disfavor. It is said also that the 
French Minister at Washington has protested against the appointment of General 
Logan. : 

The controversy with England also gathers consistency. .The demands of Mr. 
Adams have been clear and categorical, and seem to have the support of our 
Government. Recent disturbances in Canada, and the consequent movement of our 
troops, have added to the trouble. The simple facts are these: An English 
lieutenant of marines crossed the border into Maine, with his company, to arrest 
some deserters; whereupon the entire company, finding themselves in the United 
States, refused to obey his orders, and deserted en masse. The United States authori- 
ties refused to give them up. The next thing that was known was that portions of 
Hancock’s Corps had been ordered to Maine. It is said that they were only sent to 
relieve certain companies which were to be mustered out; but our opinion is that 
they ought to be sent as an act of simple precaution, and that troops should at once 
be concentrated along the Canadian border. As if we have not already enough to 
complicate us with England, the rebel Captain Worrell, who has been depredating 
upon our commerce months after he knew of the downfall of the rebellion, has taken 
the Shenandoah into a British port and delivered her up. Of course our honor 
demands that we should have not only the vessel, but also the officers and men. 
Will England give them up? The “nation of shopkeepers” will think twice 
before plunging into a war with us, for the shopkeeping interests will greatly 
suffer. Indeed, the power of England has already culminated, and the next great 
war in which she engages will ruin her utterly. The Fenians are upon her. The 
alliance of France is a Punic faith. Russia still dreams of the Mediterranean, and 
the policy of England is to back down rather than to fight. 

We are quite ready; the Government, it is said, has stopped the sales of war 
material; and England must meet our just demands, or we will pay ourselves. 






























“SIEGE OF MORRIS ISLAND.” 


[We gladly give place to the following letter from our old friend, General Barry, 
the best authority, perhaps, on siege and field artillery, in the country :] 








Miuitary Dtvision OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


ARTILLERY HEAD-QUARTERS, t 
St. Louis, November 7, 1865. 





Editor of United States Service Magazine : 

Srr:—In a paper in the November number of the Unitep States SERVICE 
MaGazing, entitled ‘‘ Siege of Morris Island,” there are to be found the following 
statements, viz.: On page 398: 



















** Seven of these batteries * * * mounting the following guns, viz.: one 300- 
pounder, six 200-pounders, nine 100-pounders, two 84-pounders, two 30-pounders, four 
20-pounders, all Parrott’s except two guns, and all of them rifled. Never before had 
such weight of metal been directed against any fortress in one attack since the art of 
war began. Those who have not engaged in such operations can have only a faint 
idea of the labor and fatigue attending the construction of the batteries and the 


mounting of the guns. The 300-pounder gave great trouble before it was got into 
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position. It was transported more than one mile and a half from the dock, through 
deep sand and across semi-marsh, overflowed by the tide.” 


And on page 406: 


‘* Here was first developed the power of modern long-range guns, * * * This 
was the first operation, in modern times, on land, where guns of a heavier calibre 
than the 100-pounder were used to any extent. It introduced the 200 and 300- 
pounder, never before used in siege operations.”’ 


These statements contain errors so material, and evince such forgetfulness of other 
artillery operations of our own arms; that I am compelled to ask the favor of a small 
space in your pages to correct them. In making this attempt I will not go back to 
so remote a period as “‘ when the art of war began,” but will confine myself simply 
to a single instance in ‘‘ modern times.” 

During the siege of Yorktown, April 5th to May 5th, 1862, the following-named 
pieces of ordnance comprise a portion only of the artillery used, viz. : two 200-pound- 
ers, eleven 100-pounders, thirteen 30-pounders, twenty-one 20-pounders, ten 44-inch 
rifles, ten 13-inch sea-coast mortars, and six 10-inch sea-coast mortars. 

From this list are excluded all guns not placed in battery against the main fort, 
or “‘enceinte’”’ of Yorktown. The four classes of guns first named in this list were 
all Parrott’s ; the 200 and 100-pounders were most effectively used at ranges vary- 
ing from four thousand eight hundred and forty yards to five thousand seven hun- 
dred and twenty yards. It was at Yorktown—more than one year before ‘the 
siege of Morris Island’’—that ‘‘ was developed the power of modern long-range 
guns,’’ and the entire practicability, for siege purposes, as well as the wonderful 
accuracy and power at great distances, of the heaviest guns of Parrott’s system. 

The “weight of metal’ of those guns only which are named in the above list is . 
nearly three times as great as is that of those enumerated in the article on ‘‘ The 
Siege of Morris Island,” 

The siege artillery at Yorktown had to be moved, mostly by hand, a distance of 
three miles, over ground composed ofa thin crust of clay, overlying an apparently 
bottomless bed of quicksand, and during three weeks of almost constant rain. Any 
artilleryman who has handled a 13-inch sea-coast mortar under such circumstances, 
or indeed, under any circumstances, readily appreciates the difference between it 
and a long gun of 200, or even of 300-pounder calibre. 

I quite agree with the writer of ‘“‘ The Siege of Morris Island’’ in the statement 
that ‘the operations against the defences of Charleston were, in many respects, one 
of the most wonderful in military annals.” 

I am even prepared to give my admiration still greater bounds, for I consider that, 
in some respects, the artillery portion of these operations was decidedly the most 
wonderful of any that history makes record of. They are certainly too brilliant to 
render necessary any attempt to increase their lustre by the disparagement of the 
operations of our own artillery elsewhere. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WiiuiaM F, Barry, 
Lieutenant-Colonel First United States Artillery, 
Brevet Major-General Volunteers. 
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[General Orders, No. 141.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Wasuineaton, October 7, 1865. 

I. Commanding Generals of Military Departments and Districts will be allowed 
the following staff officers, and no others : 

Generals Commanding Military Departments. 

One Assistant Adjutant-Gereral. 

One Assistant Inspector-General. 

One Chief Quartermaster. 

One Chief Commissary of Subsistence. 

One Medical Director. 

One Judge Advocate. 

Two Aides-de-Camp, to be selected from officers of their commands. 
Generals Commanding Districts. 

Two Aides-de-Camp, to be selected from officers of their commands. 

1I. General officers without military command are not allowed Aides-de-Camp or 
other staff officers. 

Ill. All officers serving on the staff of General Officers not included in the 
above allowance will be immediately relieved from such duty. The officers of the 
regular and volunteer regiments so relieved will be ordered to join their regiments 
without delay, and the staff officers of volunteers will be ordered to their homes to 
report thence by letter to the Adjutant-General for instructions. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

E. D, TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General, 


Changes in Departments. 


[General Orders, No. 142.] 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Wasuineton, October 7, 1865. 


I. The Department of Mississippi is hereby transferred from the Military Divi- 
sion of the Gulf to the Military Division of the Tennessee. The Department 
Commander will report to Major-General G. H. Thomas accordingly. 

II. The Territory of New Mexico is hereby transferred from the Department of 
California to the Department of the Missouri. 

By order of the President of the United States: 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General, 
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[General Orders, No. 143.] 





War DEPARTMENT, ) 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, October 7, 1865. j 









I. The Head-quarters, Department of the Missouri, is transferred to St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

II. Major-General Frederick Steele, U. 8. Volunteers, is assigned to the com- 
mand of the Department of the Columbia, and will proceed without delay to Fort 


Vancouver. 
By order of the President of the United States: 






E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 






Assignment of Artillery, 


[General Orders, No. 144.] 







ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


Wark DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, October 9, 1865. 





I. The regiments of Regular Artillery, excépt the Mounted Batteries of each, 
will be distributed, as follows :— 

Third U. 8, Artillery. 

Fort Sullivan, Eastport, Maine, one company. 

Fort Preble, Portland, Maine, one company. 

Fort Constitution, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, one company. 

Fort Warren, Boston, Massachusetts, Head-quarters, and three companies. 

Fort Independence, Boston, Massachusetts, one company. 

Fort Adams, Newport, Rhode Island, three companies, 

The six dismounted companies now in the Department of Washington will be 
sent, without delay, to report to Major-General Hooker, commanding Department 
of the Hast, for assignment to Forts Sullivan, Preble, Constitution, and Warren. 
The Head-quarters of the Regiment will be forthwith transferred to Fort Warren. 


First U. 8. Artillery. 


Fort Trumbull, New London, Connecticut, one company. 

Fort Schuyler, New York, three companies. 

Fort Lafayette, New York Harbor, one company. 

Fort Hamilton, New York Harbor, two companies. 

Fort Richmond and Batteries Hudson and Morton, New York Harbor, two 
companies. 

Sandy Hook, New Jersey, one company. 

The five dismounted companies now in the Department of Washington, one com- 
pany in the Department of Virginia, and one in the Middle Department, will 
immediately be put en route for New York city, to report to Major-General Hooker, 
commanding Department of the East, who will assign them to Forts Trumbull, 
Schuyler, Hamilton, Richmond, and Sandy Hook. The Head-quarters of the regi- 
ment will be transferred to Fort Hamilton. 


Fourth U. S. Artillery. 


Fort Delaware, Delaware, two companies. 

Fort McHenry, Baltimore, Maryland, two companies. 

Fort Washington, Maryland, Head-quarters, and one company. 

Fort Foote, Maryland, one company. 

City of Washington, D. C., four companies, 

Companies ‘K,” in the Department of Washington, and “L,” in the Depart- 
ment of Virginia, will be sent, without delay, to Fort Delaware. Companies “I,” 
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in the Department of Georgia, and ‘‘M,” in the Department of Tennessee, will be 
immediately put en route, without horses or batteries, for Fort McHenry, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Fifth U. S. Artillery. 

Fort Monroe, Old Point Comfort, Virginia, Head-quarters, and four companies. 

Fort Taylor, Key West, Florida, two companies. 

Fort Jefferson, Dry Tortugas, Florida, four companies. . 

The Head-quagters, one company in the Department of Virginia, one in the 
Middle Department one in the Department of the East, and one of the companies 
now in the Department of Washington, will immediately be put put en route for 
Fort Monroe, Virginia. The remaining four dismounted companies, now in 
Washington, will be sent, without delay, under command of Brevet Brigadier- 
General B. H. Hill, Lieutenant-Colonel, 5th Artillery, to gariison Fort Jefferson, 
Tortugas. The two companies of the regiment in the Departments of Tennessee 
and South Carolina will be put enroute, without delay, for Fort Taylor, Key 
West. 

The Second U. 8. Artillery has been assigned to the Division of the Pacific. 

II. The Second U. 8. Cavalry will be immediately put en route to report to 
Major-General Sherman, commanding the Division of the Mississippi, for assign- 
ment. The Sixth U. 8. Cavalry, without horses or equipments, will be sent, via 
New York, to New Orleans, to report for orders to Major-General Sheridan, com- 
manding Division of the Gulf. 

II. The Fourth Regiment, U. S. Infantry, has been assigned to posts as 
follows :— 

Fort Brady, Sault St. Marie, Michigan, two companies. 

Fort Wayne, Detroit, Michigan, Head-quarters and two companies. 

Fort Niagara, New York, one company. 

Madison Barracks, Sackett’s Harbor, New York, two companies. 

Fort Ontario, Oswego, New York, one company. 

Rouse’s Point, New York, two companies. 

Special orders have been already given for the movement of this regiment. 

IV. The Third Regiment, Pennsylvania Heavy Artillery, at Fort Monroe, Vir- 
ginia, and the 161st Regiment, New York Volunteers, at Fort Jefferson, Florida, 
will be mustered out of service as soon as relieved by the Fifth U. S. Artillery. 

V. All Voluntecr Cavalry east of the Mississippi River willbe forthwith mustered 
out of service. 

VI. All sea-coast forts south of Fort Monroe, Virginia, except Forts Taylor and 
Jefferson, Floriday, will be garrisoned by colored troops. ‘The requisite number 
of regiments having been selected for this purpose by Department Commanders, 
all other colored troops will be mustered out of service as fast as they can be dis- 
pensed with. Department Commanders will report to the Adjutant-General, by 
telegraph, the number of colored troops required, but not already in their com- 
mands, or the surplus number not required, to carry out this order, that particular 
instructions may be given accordingly for the transfer or muster out of regiments. 

By command of Lieutenant-General Grant: 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant-Adjutant General. 


Martial Law in Kentucky, 
[General Orders, No. 149.] 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, October 14, 186é. 


By the President of the United States of America: 
A PROCLAMATION. 


WHEREAS, by a proclamation of the fifth day of July, one thousand cight hundred 
and sixty-four, the President of the United States, when the civil war was flagrant 


War DEPARTMENT, 
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and when combinations were in progress in Kentucky for the purpose of inciting 
insurgent raids into that State, directed that the proclamation suspending the pri- 
vilege of the writ of habeas corpus should be made effectual in Kentucky, and that 
martial law should be established there, and continue until said proclamation should 
be revoked or modified; and whereas, since then the danger from insurgent raids 
into Kentucky has substantially passed away: Fs 

Now, therefore, be it known, that I, Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution, do horeby 
declare that the said proclamation of the fifth day of July, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-four, shall be, and is hereby, modified, in so far that mar.ial 
law shall be no longer in force in Kentucky from and after the date hereof. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this twelfth day of October, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-five, and of the Independence [SEAL.] 


of the United States of America the ninetieth. 
ANDREW JOHNSON. 


By the President: 
W. Honter, 


Acting Secretary of State. 

By order of the President of the United States: 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 

Assistant Adjuiant- General. 


Organization of Mounted Batteries. 
[General Orders, No. 151.] 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


War DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, October 16, 1865. 


TI. As soon as practicable, the organization and armament of mounted batteries 
will, without further orders, be made to conform to the following: 

Seventy-four privates. 

Seventy-three horses. 

Fifty-six sabres (drivers not being armed). 

Eight revolvers for chiefs of pieces and caissons. 

The surplus privates will be at once transferred to other companies of the same 
regiment which may not be up to the standard of seventy-four, when such compa- 
nies happen to be at or near the same post with the batteries, and the surplus 
horses and equipments will be turned into the proper department. 

II. One of the two authorized mounted batteries of each regular artillery regiment 
will have four Napoleon guns, and the other, four three-inch rifled (Rodman) guns. 
The regimental commander will designate to which battery each armament shall be 
assigned. 


By command of Lieutenant-General Grant: 
E. D, TOWNSEND, 


Assistant Adjutant- General. 


About Draft Deserters. 


[General Orders, No. 152.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, October 17, 1865. 


Hereafter no person shall be arrested as a deserter for having failed to report 
under any draft, or for any other non-compliance with the Enrollment Act, or the 
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amendments thereto. Any and all persons of this class now held will be immedi- 
ately discharged. 
By order of the Secretary of War: 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Discharging the Veteran Reserve Corps. 
[General Orders, No. 155.] 


War DEPARTMENT, ) 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, Octcber 26, 1865. 


Orler for d'sciarging certain officers and men of the Vet-ran Reserve Corps. 


In view of the very numerous and pressing applications for discharge by mem- 
bers of the Veteran Reserve Corps, Department Commanders will cause all organi- 
zations of that Corps, within the geographical limits of their command, to be 
paraded before a General or General Staff Officer, as soon after the receipt of this 
order as practicable. 

Any General or General Staff Officer on duty within the limits of the Depart- 
ment, whose services can be spared, may be detailed for this purpose. The Officer 
will question each officer and enlisted man so paraded. as to whether he wishes to 
be discharged, or to remain in the service, and will make out separate lists of those 
who wish a discharge, and of those who wish toremain in service. Each list will 
then be read before the officers and men, who will have an opportunity to correct 
it, so that it will be a true expression of their wishes on the subject. The Officer 
will visit all those who may be absent from the parade, and, in a similar manner, 
obtain their wishes, and enter their names on the proper rolls 

The rolls of officers and men who wish to be discharged will then be turned over 
to the proper Commissary of Musters, who will immediately muster out of service 
those whose names are on the rolls of such as desire discharge. He will obtain 
from regimental officers the necessary data, and complete the rolls of those who 
desire to remain in service, so as to exhibit their rank and degree of disability. 
These rolls, when completed, will be forwarded to the Adiutant-General. 

Names of officers and men belonging to different companies or regiments will not 
be borne on the same rolls in any of the above cases. The rolls of those who 
wish to remain in service, as wellas those who wish for discharge, will be made on 
the prescribed blanks for muster and descriptive rolls, and will contain full infor- 
mation, according to the form of the blank. 

Department Commanders will see that this order is executed with promptness. 

By order of the Secretary of War: : 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Regular Navp. 
Orders, &e. 


Oct.7.—Commodore R. B. Hitchcock, detached from Ordnance duty at Cold 
Spring, New York, and ordered to command the Norfolk (Va). Navy Yard. 

Commodore John Pope, detached from duty as Prize Commissioner at Boston, 
Mass., and ordered to report, by letter, to the Secretary of the Treasury, for duty 
as Light-House Inspector of First District. 

Commodore Henry Engle, detached from duty as Prize Commissioner at New 
York, and ordered to report, by letter, to the Secretary of the Treasury, for duty 
as Light-House Inspector of the Kighth District. 


Oct..—Captain Charles Green, on reporting of Relief Commander E. G. Par- 
rott, detached from the receiving ship Ohio, and ordered to report, by letter, to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, for duty as Light-House Inspector of the Ninth Light- 
House District. 


Vou. IV.—36 
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Captain J. M. Berrien, on reporting of Relief Commodore R. B. Hitchcock. 
detached from command of the Norfolk Navy Yard, and ordered to report, by let- 
ter, to the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, for duty as Inspector of the Fifth Light- 
House District. 

Captain James Glynn, appointed Light-House Inspector of the Seventh District, 
and ordered to report, by letter, to the Secretary of the Treasury, for duty. 

Captain F. B. Ellison, appointed Light-House Inspector of the Sixth District, and 
ordered to report, by letter, to the Secretary of the Treasury, for that duty. 

Oct. 17.—Captain Cicero Price, detached from command of the Jamestown, and 
ordered to report to Commodore James Palmer, President of a Naval General 
Court Martial, as a witness in the case of Captain Huntington, United States 
Marines. 

Oct. 18.—Captain John R. Goldsborough, on reporting of his relief Captain 
Theodore P. Greene, detached from Ordnance duty at the Navy Yard, Portsmouth, 
N.H., and ordered to command the Shenandoah. 

Captain Theodore P. Greene, ordered for Ordnance duty at Navy Yard, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 


Oct. 4.—Commander James M. Frailey, relieved from duty as member of Court 
Martial, of which Captain Wm. K. Latimer is President, and ordered for duty as 
Inspector at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 

Commander Roger N. Stembel, on reporting of Relief Commander J. M. Frailey, 
detached from duty as Inspector at Navy Yard, Philadelphia, and ordered to com- 
mand the Shenandouh. 

Oct. 7.—Commander Wm. A. Parker, ordered to command Receiving Ship 
Independence, at Mare Island, California. 

Commander E. G. Parrott, ordered to command the Receiving Ship Ohio. 

Commander John C. Febiger, ordered to command the Stonewall. 

Oct. 13.—Commander Edward Donaldson, ordered to command the Receiving 
Ship Alleghany, at Baltimore. 

Commander Donald MeN. Fairfax, ordered for temporary duty at Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, as assistant in the laying up of the iron-clad vessels. 

Commander Wm. E. LeRoy, ordered to command Naval Rendezvous at New 
York. 

Commander Chas. H. B. Caldwell, detached from special duty at Portsmouth, 
N. H., and ordered to command the Naval Rendezvous at Boston. 

Commander John C. Howell, ordered to command the Naval Rendezvous, 
Philadelphia. 

Oct. 14.—Commander Wm. F. Spicer, ordered for special duty at Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth, N. H., in taking an inventory of all public property in the Naval 
Storekeeper’s Department. 

Commander George H. Preble, ordered for duty as Inspector at Navy Yard, 
Boston. 

Commander James C. Williamson, detached from special duty at the Navy Yard, 
New York, and ordered to the Gulf Squadron, for duty. 

Commander Reed Werden, ordered for duty at Navy Yard, New York, to make 
an inventory of all public property in the Naval Storekeeper’s Department. 

Oct. 18.—Commander Roger N. Stembell, detached from command of the She- 
nandoah, and ordered to command the Canandaigua. 

Oct, 28.—Commander Melancton B. Woolsey, ordered for duty at the United 
States Naval Observatory. 

Oct. 30.—Commander A. G. Clary, ordered to command Receiving Ship Con- 
stellation, at Norfolk, Virginia. 


Oct. 2.—Lieutenant-Commander Robert L. May, ordered for duty on board the 
Shenandoah. ; 

Oct. 5.—Lieutentant Geo. W. Morris, ordered for duty on board the Brooklyn. 

Oct. 6.—Lieutenant-Commander Nathaniel Green, ordered to the Tonawanda. 

Lieutenant-Commander Stephen B. Luce, ordered for duty at Naval Academy, 28 
Commandant of Midshipmen, vice Commander D. MeN. Fairfax, detached. 

Oct. 7.—Lieutenant-Commander Wm. H. Dana, ordered to the Stonewall for 
duty, 
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Lieutenant-Commander George Brown, detached from Navy Yard, Washington, 
and ordered for temporary command of the United States Steamer Hornet. 

Lieutenant-Commander Samuel James 8. Thornton, ordered for temporary duty 
at Portsmouth Navy Yard, N. H. 

Oct. 14.—Lieutenant-Commander George H. Perkins, ordered for duty under 
Acting Rear-Admiral Thatcher, commanding Gulf Squadron. 

Oct. 17.—Lieutenant-Commander Joseph 8. Skerrett, ordered to command Naval 
Rendezvous, Washington, D. C. 

Lieutenant-Commander 8. D. Greene, ordered for duty at the Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 





Oct. 2.—Lieutenants Richard §. Chew and Smith W. Nichols, ordered to the 
United States Steamship Shenandoah. 
Oct. 3.—Lieutenant Kdward M. Sheppard, ordered for duty on board the United 
States Steamship Taconey. 
Oct 6.—Lieutenant Simeon P. Gillett, detached from Atlantic Squadron, and 
ordered tor duty at Naval Academy. 
Oct. 7.—Lieutenant H. B. Rumsey, ordered for duty on board the Stonewall. 
Oct. 9.-Lieutenant Morrill Miller, ordered for duty on board the Monadnock. 
Oct. 11.—Lieutenant John F. McGlensey, detached from duty at the Naval 
Academy, and ordered to the Monadnock for duty. 
Oct. 13.—Lieutenant George P. Ryan, ordered for duty on board the United 
States Steamship Lenapee. 
Oct. 14.—Lieutenant Moreau Forrest, detached from the Savannah, and ordered 
for duty at Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. 
Oct. 17.—Lieutenant James Stillwell, ordered to command the Waxsaw. 
Oct. 25.—Lieutenant Henry F. Picking, ordered for duty on board the Swatara. 





Oct. 2._-Ensigns Wm. M. Maclay and A. G. Kellogg, ordered to the Shenandoah 
for duty. 
Oct. 17.—Ensign Marston Niles, ordered to the Brooklyn for duty. 


Oct. 2.—Surgeon Edward Shippen, ordered for duty on board the Shenandoah. 

Oct, 4.—Assistant Surgeon Louis Zenzen, detached from Navy Yard, Philadel- 
phia, and ordered for duty on board the United States Steamship Monadnock. Passed 
Assistant Surgeon L. M. Lyon, detached from the Alleghany, and ordered to the 
Shenandoah. Assistant Surgeon James M. Flint, ordered to the Aileghany. 

Cct. 5.—Surgeon J. S. Messersmith, ordered for duty at the Navy Yard, Norfolk, 
Virginia, Passed Assistant Surgeon Theron Woolverton, ordered for duty as Assist- 
ant to Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy Department. 

Oct. 6.—Assistant Surgeon Wm. P. Baird, ordered to the Tonawanda for duty. 

Oct. .—Assistant Surgeon Ei. M. Corson, ordered for duty on board the Stone- 
wall, 

Oct. 10.—Assistant Surgeon E. S. Bogert, ordered for duty at the Naval Hospital, 
New York. 

Oct. 16.—Assistant Surgeon James N. Hyde, ordered for duty on board the 
Ticonderoga. Surgeon F. M. Gunnell, detached from the Naval Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and ordered for duty on board the Ticonderoga. Assistant Surgeon 
William P. Baird, ordered to the Tonawanda for duty. 

Oct. 17.—Assistant Surgeon Hosea J. Babin, ordered to the Stonewall for duty. 
Assistant Surgeon Thomas C. Walton, detached from the Jamestown, and waiting 
orders. 

Oct. 19.—Surgeon John S. Kitchen, ordered to Port Royal, South Carolina, for 
duty at the Naval Hospital, as relief to Surgeon William Lowber. Surgeon Wm. 
Lowber, detached from duty at Naval Hospital, Port Royal, South Carolina, and 
ordered North. ’ 

























Oct. 3.— Assistant Paymaster John A. Bates, detached from the United States 
Steamship Iroquois, and ordered to settle his accounts. 

Oct. 6—Assistant Paymaster A. McC. Bishop, ordered for duty on board the 
Tonawanda. 


Oct. 12.—Paymaster Charles C. Upham, ordered to transfer stores and publie 
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property at Port Royal, South Carolina, to A. A. Paymaster Robert W. Allen, and to 
return North. : 

Oct. 16.—Paymaster John N. Hambleton, ordered to turn over all accounts, 
&c., at Washington, to Paymaster Calvin C. Jackson, November 1, and then on 
waiting orders. Paymaster Calvin C. Jackson, detached from duty at Mound City 
Naval Station, and ordered to assume the duties of Paymaster at Washington, D. 
C., now performed by Paymaster John N. Hambleton. 

Oct. 18.—Paymaster Edwin Stewart, ordered by November 1st for duty on board 
the United States Steamship Michigan. 

Oct. 26.-—Assistant Paymaster Charles E. Chenery, ordered for duty on board 
the United States Steamship Florida. 














Oct. 4.—Professor of Mathematics William Harkness, detached from the Naval 
Observatory, and ordered for duty on board the Monadnock. 

Oct. 10.—Chaplain George W. Smith, detached from duty at the Academy as 
Assistant Professor, and ordered for duty as Chaplain at Naval Academy. 

Oct. 7.—Chief Engineer William Roberts, ordered for duty at the Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth, N. H. Chief Engineer, R. M. Bartleman, detached from the Navy 
Yard, Portsmouth, N. H., and ordered to the Canandaigua for ¢ :‘v. 

Oct. 17.—Chief Engineer A. Henderson, ordered for tempora., duty on board 
the Hornet. 








Promoted, 


Oct. ''.—Lieutenant-Commander Samuel D. Greene, promoted from Lieutenant, 
from August 11th, 1865. 

Oct. 12.—Paymaster John A. Bates, Jr., promoted from Assistant Paymaster, to 
date from August 3, 1855. 

Oct. 30.—Passed Assistant Surgeons Samuel F. Shaw, ©. J. S. Wells, 
G. S. Franklin, Charles H. White, Edward Kershner, H. 8. Pitkin, John B. 
Ackley, F. L. DuBois, and Herman P. Babcock, promoted from Assistant Surgeon. 


Placed on the Retired List. 


Oct. 25.—Lieutenant-Commander George A. Stevens. 











Resigned, 


Oct. 4.—Passed Assistant Surgeon William T. Plant. 
Oct. 14.—Assistant Surgeon Ki. M. Corson. 






Volunteer Navn. 





OCTOBER. 


Orders, &e, 


Oct. 16.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander W. C. Rogers, ordered for 
duty at the Navy Yard, New York. 














Oct. 4.—Acting Master Gilbert Morton, of the United States Steamsl:ip Alle- 
ghary, dismissal of June 3, 1865, this day revoked. 


Promoted, 


Oct, 5.—Acting Master Willis Howes, of the United States Steamship Vander- 
bilt, promoted from Acting Ensign. 
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Oct. 18.—Acting Passed Assistant Surgeon John W. Sherfy, of Boston, promoted 


vom Acting Assistant Surgeon. ; 
Cct. i9.—Acting Master W. D. Maddocks, of the United States Steamship Rose, 


pro noted from Acting Ensign. 


Dismissed. 


Cet, 25.—Acting Assistant Surgeon F. B. Lawson, of the United States Steamship 
Brooklyn. 


New Dork State National Guard. 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


GENERAL HEAD-QUARTERS—STATE OF NEw YorRK, 
[Crecuxar.] Awpany, December 1, 1865. 


From and after this date all appointments and promotions in the National Guard 
will be announced in monthly General Orders, which will be published in the 
Unitep States SERVICE MAGAZINE. 

WM. IRVINE, 


Adjutant- General. 


GENERAL HEAD-QUARTERS—STATE OF NEw YORK, 
GENERAL ORDER, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
No. 29. ALBANY, December 1, 1865. 


The following officers have been commissioned by the Commander-in-Chief in 
the National Guard, State of New York, during the month ending November 30, 


1865 :-— 
Eighth Brigade. 


Charles Schryver, Aide-de-camp with rank of Captain, November 25, vice John 
Dillon, resigned. 
Ninth Brigade. 


John M. Bailey, Judge-Advocate, with rank of Major, November 10, vice Henry 
M. Benedict, resigned. 


Twenty-Eighth Brigade. 


Lawrence H. Spencer, Engineer, with rank of Major, November 7, 1865.. Origi- 
nal appointment. 
Second Regiment. 
Edward Kelley, Captain, November 22, 1865, vice John Darrow, resigned. 
Thomas W. Chapman, First Lieutenant, November 22, 1865, vice Anthony 
Vaughn resigned. : 
William Deegan, First Lieutenant, November 22, 1865, vice J.. O'Shaughnessy, 


resigned, 
Third Regiment. 


_ A. Cape, Second Lieutenant, November 10, 1865, vice Henry Rettburg, 
resigne 
. — Ludder, First Lieutenant, November 10, 1865, vice C. H. Otten, re- 
signed. 
Frederick Wm. Schumacker, First Lieutenant, November 10, 1865, vice Behlmer, 
resigned. 
Claus Hoops, Second Lieutenant, November 10, 1865, vice J. W. Knolhof, resigned. 
John J. Schacht, First Lieutenant, November 10, 1865, vice L. Samuels, resigned. 
Henry Schmale, Second Lieutenant, November 10, 1865, vice Stern, resigned. 
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Fourth Regiment. 


John N. Heubner, First Lieutenant, November 14, 1865, vice H. Trow, resigned. 
Richard O’Grady, Major, November 16, 1865, vice N. B. Collins, resigned. 


Sixth Regiment. 


Andrew, Lang, Captain, November 10, 1865, vice Mittnacht, resigned. 
John Schutz, First Lieutenant, November 10, 1865, vice Neidig, resigned. 


Eighth Brigade. 


David P. Arnold, Quartermaster, with rank of First Lieutenant, November 10, 
1865, vice R. M. Carrington. 

George L. Fox, Second Lieutenant, November 10, 1865, vice N. Cook, resigned. 

Theodore A. Van Tassel, Captain, November 10, 1865. Original vacancy. 

Henry F. King, First Lieutenant, November 10, 1865. Original vacancy. 

Joseph P. Kennedy, Second Lieutenant, November 10, 1865. Original vacancy. 


Ninth Regiment. 


Wn. Pierre Steymus, Engineer, with rank of Captain, November 9, 1865, vice 
Wm. H. Fields. 

Howard Pinckney, Surgeon, with rank of Major, November 9, 1865. Original 
vacancy. 

a Clement Rushton, Assistant Surgeon, with rank of First Lieutenant, No- 
vember 9, 1865. Original vacancy. 

John F. Gafney, Captain, November 9, 1865, vice Henry C. Smith. 

Joseph McDonald, First Lieutenant, November 9, 1865, vice J. P. Coppinger. 

William H. Dougherty, Second Lieutenant, November 9, 1865, vice John Meeks, 
resigned. 

James R. Boyd, Second Lieutenant, November 9, 1865, vice Henry C. Jones, re- 
signed. 

Tenth Regiment. 


James P. St. John, First Lieutenant, November 9, 1865, vice J. A. Wiley, resigned. 


Eleventh Regiment. 


Hermann Schmidt, First Lieutenant, November 9, 1865, vice Gustaye Sperber, 
resigned. 

Joseph Schneider, Second Lieutenant, November 9, 1865, vice C. H. Wydemer, re- 
signed. 

Geena Maidhof, Colonel, November 9, 1865, vice Joachim Maidhof, resigned. 

Michael Williams, Engineer, with rank of Captain, November 13, 1865, vice F. 
W. Deiderich, resigned. 


Twelfth Regiment. 


John Ward, Jr., Major, November 13, 1865, vice G. A. Hilton, resigned. 
John W. Flynn, Second Lieutenant, November 13, 1865, vice W. T. Doty, re- 


signed. 
Thirteenth Regiment. 


Thomas H. McGrath, Second Lieutenant, November 10, 1865, vice Richard 
Oliver, resigned. 

Thomas M. Hempstead, First Lieutenant, November 14, 1865, vice C. S. Strang, 
resigned. 

John H. Wisner, Second Lieutenant, November 14, 1865, vice A. Q. Chase, re- 
signed. 

Benjamin W. Cary, First Lieutenant, November 17, 1865, vice J. H. Low, pro- 


moted. 
Sixteenth Regiment. 


James H. Barker, Second Lieutenant, November 9, 1865, vice J. W. Wells, re- 
signed, 
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Eighteenth Regiment. 


John Clarkson Jay, Jr., Assistant Surgeon, with rank of First Lieutenant, No- 
vember 9, 1865, vice J. V. N. Slawson, resigned. 
George W. Richardson, First Lieutenant, November 9, 1865, vice 8. D. Cochrane, 
deceased. 
Nineteenth Regiment. 


John C. Taggart, Captain, November 9, 1865, vice Rennison, removed from dis- 
trict. 
John Meade, Second Lieutenant, November 9, 1865, vice W. D. Dickey, resigned. 


Samuel McQuade, First Lieutenant, November 9, 1865, vice Daniel Low, Jr., re- 
signed. 


> 


Twenty-Sixth Regiment. 


Hiram Argersinger, Captain, November 18, 1865, vice P. C. McIntyre, removed 
from district. 


Twenty-Ninth Regiment. 


Frank A. Young, Surgeon, with rank of Major, November 18, 1865, vice Morgan 
Lewis, resigned. 

Warren G. Overacker, Captain, November 14, 1865, vice Stephen Van Voorhees, 
resigned. 

John H. Becker, First Lieutenant, November 14, 1865, vice Overacker, pro- 
moted. 

Erastus McClew, Second Lieutenant, November 14, 1865, vice Edward Cogan. 

Richard Williams, Captain, November 14, 1865, vice Robert Allison, promoted. 

Isaac Keeler, Captain, November 14, 1865, vice H. Rowland, left district. 

Joseph W. Lee, Kirst Lieutenant, November 14, 1865, vice John Haggerty, left 
district. 

Robert E. Moore, Second Lieutenant, November 14, 1865, vice Jolin McNamara, 


deceased. 
Thirtieth Regiment. 


James Gibson, Colonel, November 14, 1865, vice W. P. Robertson, resigned. 
Levinus N. Wilson, Lieutenant-Colonel, November 14, 1865, vice James Gibson, 
promoted. 


Thirty-Seventh Regiment. 


Richard M. Blacke, First Lieutenant, November 14, 1865, vice C. H. Seaman, 
resigned. 

Richard H. Pascall, Second Lieutenant, November 14, 1865, vice R. M. Blacke, 
promoted. 5 

William H. Cox, Captain, November 14, 1865, vice Thomas Stephenson, resigned. 

James W. Carmichael, First Lieutenant, November 14, 1865, vice Wm. H. Cox, 
promoted. 

Charles M. Catlin, Colonel, November 14, 1865, vice O. D. Ashley, resigned. 

N. W. Stuyvesant Catlin, Lieutenant-Colonel, November 14, 1865, vice C. M. 
Catlin, promoted. 

William H. Farrar, Major, November 14, 1865, vice N. W. 8. Catlin, promoted. 

Ernest A. Demarest, Captain, November 14, 1865, vice A. W. Reynolds, resigned. 

Albert Brunton, Second Lieutenant, November 14, 1865, vice KE. A. Demarest, 
promoted. 


Forty-First Regiment. 
Charles H. Pope, Second Lieutenant, November 14, 1865, vice B. W. Brooks, 


promoted. 
Forty-Fifth Regiment. 


P Seth J. Stever, Captain, November 13, 1865, vice J. G. Merriman, removed from 
istrict. : 

John K. Rice, First Lieutenant, November 13, 1865, vice Norman H. Becker, 
removed from district. 


Thomas I’. De Lany, Second Lieutenant, November 13, 1865, vice John P. 
Kelley, promoted. 
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Francis L. Stone, Assistant Surgeon, with rank of First Lieutenant, November 
13, 1865, vice E. C. Bass, resigned. 


Forty-Seventh Regiment. 


David E. Austin, Major, November 13, 1865, vice H. W. Banks, promoted. 


Fiftieth Regiment. 


Escha Holcomb, First Lieutenant, November 13, 1865, vice W. A. Mosher, pro- 
moted. 

Silas R. Wickes, Second Lieutenant, November 13, 1865, vice E. Holcomb, pro- 
moted. 
Charles Hausner, Captain, November 13, 1865, vice H. Curry, resigned. 











Fifty-Second Regiment. 


Henry N. Witty, Engineer, with rank of Captain, November 13, 1865, vice Wm. 
P. Barstow, resigned. ‘ 

Albert G. Smith, Quartermaster, with rank of First Lieutenant, November 13, 
1865, vice Wiiliam Cole, resigned. 

Peter Gehl, First Lieutenant, November 13, 1865, vice McNiel, supernumerary. 

Auguste Bothe, Second Lieutenant, November 13, 1865, vice R. B. Hancock, 















supernumerary. . 
Harvey 1. Parsons, Second Lieutenant, November 13, 1865, vice F. Currier, 
promoted. 





John H. Adams, First Lieutenant, November 21, 1865. Original vacancy. 
Peter Wilderoter, Second Lieutenant, November 21, 1865. Original vacancy. 


Fifty-Fifth Regiment. 


William B. Allen, Lieutenant-Colonel, November 14, 1865, vice J. Le Clere, re- 
signed. 7 ; ; 
Fifty-Ninth Regiment. 


Charles F. Rodgers, Major, November 13, 1865. Original vacancy. 
Lauren C. Eastman, Second Lieutenant, November 13, 1865, vice N. B. Spencer, 


resigned. 
Robert Herries, Second Lieutenant, November 13, 1865. Original vacancy. 


Sixty-Fifth Regiment. 


John W. Schlehr, Captain, November 14, 1865, vice Joseph Beck, resigned. 
Conrad Staffel, First Lieutenant, Noember 14, 1865, v.ce John W. Schlehr, pro- 


moted. 
* John C. Weber, Second Lieutenant, November 14, 1865, vice C. Staffel, pro- 


moted. 













Sixty-Seventh Regiment. 


George Hammond, Captain, November 20, 1865, vice W. H. Hammond, resigned. 
Charles F. Goodman, First Lieutenant, November 20, 1865, vice J. H. Matteson, 


left the district. 
Malcolm Ingersoll, Second Lieutenant, November 20, 1865, vice C. F. Goodman, 


promoted. 









Seventy-Second Regiment. 
George R. Miller, Captain, November 14, 1865, vice H. B. Howard, promoted. 







Seventy-Ninth Regiment. 


Thomas Hamilton, First Lieutenant, November 15, 1865, vice James Sinclair, 
promoted. 

Charles 8. McKay, Captain, November 15, 1865, vice Thomas Barclay, promoted. 

Andrew D. Baird, Captain, November 15, 1865, vice Wm. Manson, resigned. 
William C. Clark, Captain, November 20, 1865, vice D. Morrison, resigned. 
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Eighty-First Regiment. 


Horace Buchanan, ‘Adjutant, November 14, 1865. Original vacancy. 


Highty-Fourth Regiment. 


George B. Elmore, Captain, November 13, 1865, rice J. KE. Fender, resigned. 

James T. Pitcher, Second Lieutenant, November 13, 1865, vice J. Ward, re- 
signed, 

George HT. Friers, First Lieutenant,’ November 14, 1865, vice Geo. B. Elmore, 
promoted. 

James Gibson, Second Lieutenant, November, 14, 1865, vic: George H. Friers, 


promoted. ; : 7 
Eighty-Sixth Regiment. 
William Kortz, First Lieutenant, November 9, 1865, v.ce E. W. Ruland. 


EKighty-Ninth Regiment. 


Elijah Alliger, Captain, November 9, 1865, vice Geo. A. Creed. 
James McLaughlin, First Lieutenant, November 9, 1865, vice George Darland. 
Thecdore P. Johnson, Second Lieutenant, November 9, 1865, vie J. McLauglilin, 


promoted. i ; 
Ninety-Fifth Regiment. 


Patrick O'Connor, Engineer, with rank of Captain, November 9, 1865. Original 
vacancy. 
Thomas J. Grace, Captain, November 25, 1865, vice John Kagan, promoted. 


Ninety-Eighth Regiment. 


Louis Weide, Second Lieutenant, November 13, 1865, vice 8. Bellinger, left the 
district. : 

Andrew J. Lenhardt, Captain, November 13, 1865, vice A. C. Treavitt, left the 
district. 

John Roth, Second Lieutenant, November 13, 1865, vice Lenhardt, promoted. 

Louis Sommers, Captain, November 13, 1865, vice F. Sommers, promoted. 

8. F. Illingworth, First Lieutenant, November 13, 1865, cive H. Jenkins, left the 
district. 

Frederick Parsons, Second Lieutenant, November 13, 1865, vice L. Sommers, 
promoted. 


One Hundred and First Regiment. 


Gustavus W. Palmer, First Lieutenant, November 9, 1865, vice Edward Thomp- 
son, resigned. 
Harlow 8. Esselstyn, Second Lieutenant, November 9, 1865. Original vacancy. 


One Hundred and Third Regiment. 
Cyrus B’ackman, Captain, November 9, 1865, vice Alexander Evans, resigned. 
Charles F. Hall, First Lieutenant, November 9, 1865, vice Blackman, promoted. 


One Hundred and Fourth Regiment, 


tna M. Davis, Major, November 9, 1865. Original vacancy. 


One Hundred and Fifth Regiment. 


Thomas O. Bassett, Quartermaster, with rank of First Lieutenant, November 9, 
1865, vice Wm. H. Dewitt, resigned. 


One Hundred and Sixth Regiment. 


Charles H. Thomson, Colonel, November 9, 1865, Original vacancy. 
8. McKay, Lieutenant-Colonel, November 9, 1865, vice C. H. Thomson, promoted. 
Henry Baldwin, Major, November 9, 1865. Original vacancy. 
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Archibald M. Upson, Captain, November 9, 1865. Original vacancy. 

Jno. B. Rathbone, First Lieutenant, November 9, 1865. Original vacancy. 
William A. Spencer, Second Lieutenant, November 9, 1865. Original vacancy. 
Archie Baxter, Adjutant, November 24, 1865, vice Henry Baldwin, promoted. 


One Hundred and Seventh Regiment. 


- Daniel A. Kenyon, Quartermaster, with rank of First Lieutenant, November 9, 
1865. Originai vacancy. 


One Hundred and Highth Regiment. 
Jacob B. Van Housen, Chaplain, with rank of Captain, November 9, 1865. Origi- 


nal vacancy. 
One Hundred and Ninth Regiment. 


Charles J. Beach, First Lieutenant, November 9, 1865, vice B. W. Seymour, 
promoted. 

George Coon, Surgeon, with rank of Major, November 9, 1865, vice L. W. Allen, 
resigned. 

D. Seward Shelden, Second Lieutenant, November 9, 1865, vice Charles J. Beach, 
promoted. 

Benjamin W. Seymour, Quatermaster, with rank of First Lieutenant, November 
9, 1865, vice A. White, resigned. 


One Hundred and Twelfth Regiment. 


Harmon DPD. Hall, Colonel, November 21, 1865. Original vacancy. 
Gould H. Thorp, Lieutenant-Colonel, November 21, 1865. Original vacancy. 
W. Ferguson, Major, November 21, 1865. Original vacancy. 


One Hundred and Thirteenth Regiment. 


John K. Perley, Captain, November 14, 1865. Original vacancy. 

Edward Scott, First Lieutenant, November 14, 1865. Original vacancy. 

Thomas Stapleton, Second Lieutenant, November 14, 1865. Original vacancy. 

Robert M. Korchner, Captain, November 14, 1865. Original vacancy. 

Augustus Rassiga, Second Lieutenant, November 14, 1865, Original vacancy. 

Alma P. Webster, Captain, November 14, 1865. Original vacancy. 

J. Anthony Morschhauser, First Lieutenant, November 14, 1865. Original va- 
cancy. : 

Frederick Kochert, Second Lieutenant, November 14, 1865. Original vacancy. 

Charles Child, Captain, November 14, 1865. Original vacancy. 

John A. Gould, ¥irst Lieutenant, November 14, 1865. Original vacancy. 

William H. Stevens, Second Lieutenant, November 14, 1865. Original vacancy. 

Henry ©. Perley, Captain, November 14, 1865. Original vacancy. 

Peter Martin, Second Lieutenant, November 14, 1865. Original vacancy. 

Walter L. Thompson, Captain, November 14, 1865. Original vacancy. 

Henry Millent, First Lieutenant, November 14, 1865. Original vacancy. 

Patrick Fay, Second Lieutenant, November 14, 1865. Original vacancy. 


One Hundred and Fourteenth Regiment. 


James McKeon, Captain, November 14, 1865. Original vacancy. 

John P. Morris, Captain, November 14, 1865. Original vacancy. 

Matthias Johnston, First Lieutenant, November 14, 1865. Original vacancy. 
Henry Banfield, Second Lieutenant, November 14, 1865. Original vacancy. 
W. W. Stephenson, Captain, November 14, 1865. Original vacancy. 

C. H. Palmieri, First Lieutenant, November 14, 1865. Original vacancy. 
William Ferguson, Captain, November 14, 1865. Original vacancy. 

James A. Taber, First Lieutenant, November 14, 1865. Original vacancy. 
James H. Gilligan, Second Lieutenant, November 14, 1865. Original vacancy. 
Gould H. Thorp, Captain, November 14, 1865. Original vacancy. 

E. Bayard Webster, First Lieutenant, November 14, 1865. Original vacancy. 
William Maller, Jr., Second Lieutenant, November 14, 1865. . Original vacancy. 
De Forest H. Thomas, Captain, November 14, 1865. Original vacancy. 
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Independent Battery “A,” attached to the 9th Brigade, 
N. G., S. N. Y. 


John Barrett, Captain, November 9, 1865. Original vacancy. 

John Grady, First Lieutenant, November 9, 1865. Original vacancy. 

Henry Loughran, Second Lieutenant, November 9, 1865. Original vacancy. 
Hugh O’Hare, Second Lieutenant, Junior, November 9, 1865. Original vacancy. 


Cavalry Squadron attached to 9th Brigade, N. G., 8. N.Y. 


Martin Lehman, First Lieutenant, November 9, 1865, vice P. 8. Hartman, resigned. 


Assistant in Commissary-General’s Department. 
Samuel W. Tuttle, with rank of Major, November 27, 1865. Original appointment. 


Resignations of Officers. 


The following resignations of officers in the National Guard, State of New 
York, have been accepted by the Commander-in-Chief during the month ending 
November 30, 1865 :—. 

Nov. 1.—39th Regiment, A. R. Barnard, Captain, removed from district. 

Nov. 2.—43d Regiment, Orville S. Hill, Captain, declines. 

Nov. 3.—43d Regiment, William P. Buckley, Captain, term expired. 

Nov. 3.—55th Regiment, Louis Zipful, First Lieutenant, declines. 

Nov. 4.—55th Regiment, John Guth, Captain, declines. 

_ Nov. 6.—55th Regiment, George Rorder, Second Lieutenant, declines. 

Nov. 7.—5ith Regiment, John F. Taylor, Second Lieutenant, declines. 

Nov. 8.—5i7th Regiment, Jacob Wilsie, First Lieutenant, declines. 

Nov. 10.—59th Regiment, F. 8. Roberts, First Lieutenant, declines. 

Nov. 11.—59th Regiment, John Johnson, First Lieutenant, declines. 

Nov. 13.—108th Regiment, John H. Whitbeck, Captain, declines. 

Nov. 13.—103d Regiment, D. D. Dimmick, Adjutant, declines. 

‘ Nov. 13.—103d Regiment, Charles Daniels, Second Lieutenant, removed from 
istrict. 

Nov. 13.—97th Regiment, Charles A. Hanley, Captain, removed from district. - 

Nov. 13.—89th Regiment, John O’Donald, Jr., Quatermaster, declines. 

Nov. 13.--86th Regiment, Willis H. Sellick, Second Lieutenant, declines. 

Nov. 13.—83d Regiment, George T. Castle, Captain, declines. 

Nov. 13.—83d Regiment, Robert Bryson, Captain, term expired. 

Nov. 13.—83d Regiment, William A. Wasson, Captain, declines. 

Nov. 13.—83d Regiment, M. Medler, First Lieutenant, declines. 

Nov. 13.—76th Regiment, A. H. Barber, Captain, declines. 

Nov. 13.—74th Regiment, Walter G. Seeley, Colonel, declines. 

Nov. 13.—65th Regiment, Joseph Beck, Captain, declines. 

Nov. 13.—65th Regiment, Henry Rudolph, First Lieutenant, declines. 

Nov. 13.—65th Regiment, Wm. F. Berens, Colonel, removed from district. 

Nov. 13.—52d Regiment, William Cole, Quartermaster, removed from district. 

Nov. 13.—52d Regiment, Wm. P. Barstow, Engineer, removed from district. 

Nov. 13.—43d Regiment, Geo. W. Baker, Captain, declines. 

Nov. 13.—39th Regiment, A. R. Smith, Major, removed from district. 

Nov. 13.—25th Regiment, Bernard Snyder, Second Lieutenant, appointed on 
capital police. 

" oe 13.—27th Regiment, George H. Cator, Second Lieutenant, removed from 
istrict. 

Nov. 13.—25th Regiment, John Grady, First Lieutenant, declines. 

Nov. 13.—24th Regiment, Nathan K. Camp, Assistant Surgeon, declines. 

Nov. 13.—24th Regiment, Sidney T. Cary, First Lieutenant, declines. 


Nov, 13.—24th Regiment, Le Grand C. Cramer, Second Lieutenant, absence 
from district. 
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Nov. 13.—23d Regiment, Richard M. Green, Sscond Lieutenant, declines. 
Nov, 13.--21st Regiment, James Kent, Lisutenant-C slonal, absence from district. 
Nov. 13.—19th Regiment, William Dickey, Second Lieutenant, declines. 
Nov, 13.—19th Reginient, James C. Rennison, Captain, removed from district. 
Nov. 13.—18th Regiment, Adam T. Sackett, Sec.id Lieutenant, removed from 
district. : 
Nov. 13.—30th Regiment, Joseph M. Batty, Captain, removed from district. 
Nov. 13.—16th Regiment, Nathan A. Downs, Captain, declines. 
Nov. 13.—14th Regiment, Edward H. Flavin, Captain, removed from district. 
Nov. 13.—14th Regimeht, Charles Bartow, First Lieutenant, declines. 
Nov. 13.—13th Regiment, Adam T. Dodze, Captain, term of service expired. 
Nov. 13.—12th Regiment, Cyrus P. Spaulding, Second Lieutenant, removed from 
district. 
Nov. 13.—12th Regiment, John T. Kennedy, Surgeon, declines. 
Nov. 13.—10th Regiment, Lionel U. Lennox, Captain, declines. 
Nov. 13.—9th Regiment, Wm. H. Field, Engineer, term of service expired. 
Nov. 13.-—-Sth Regiment, Leander Buck, Major, term of service expired. 
Nov. 12.—8th Regiment, Henry R. Grahim, Adjutant, absence from district. 
Nov. 13.—6th Regiment, D. Reinhardt, First Lieutenant, term of service expired. 
Nov, 13.—6th Regiment, J. Kaiser, Captain, term of service expired. 
Nov. 13.--5th Reziment, J. P. B. Dodge, Lieutenant-Colonel, ill health. 
Nov. 13.—2d Regiment, W. R. Roberts, Lieutenant-Colonoel, declines. 
Nov. 13.—Thirteenth Brigade, Benj. Blood, Quartermaster, declines. 
Nov. 13.—I1st Battery Heavy Artillery, Fifth Brigade, John N. Robins, Second 
Lieutenant, declines. 
Nov. 13.—1st Battery Heavy Artillery, Fifth Brigade, Henry R. Oliver, Captain, 
declines. . 
P Nov. 13.—1st Battery Heavy Artillery, Fifth Brigade, Peter Milne, Jr., Captain, 
eclines. 
‘ Nov. 14.—38th Regiment, John Aldinger, Second Lieutenant, removed from 
istrict. : 
Nov. 14.—7'Ith Regiment, P. A. McMahon, Major, removed from district. 
Nov. 14.—-38th Regiment, Warner Bargy, Captain, removed from district. 
, Nov. 15.—47th Regiment, Chas. W. Hayes, First Lieutenant, physical disability. 
Nov. 16.—18th Regiment, Peter A. Jay, Captain, absence from district. 
Nov. 16.—45th Regiment, W. V. C. Vallely, Captain, declines. 
Nov. 17.--57th egiment, Henry Lent, Captain, declines. 
Nov. 17.—16th Regiment, Churchill C. Smith, Captain, physical disability. 
Nov. 17.—87th Regiment, Henry D. H. Snyder, Lieutenant-Jolonel, absence 
from district. 
Nov. 19.—101st Regiment, Alonzo Putnam, Surgeon, absence from district. 
Nov. 20.—-82d Regiment, J. Hollenbeck, Captain, absence from district. 
Nov. 20.--13th Regiment, Willoughby Powell, Adjutant, absence from district. 
Nov. 20.—82d Regiment, George Machey, First Lieutenant, absence from dis- 
trict. 
Nov. 21.—82d Regiment, Anthony Murphy, Second Lieutenant, absence from 
district. 
Nov. 22.—14th Regiment, Andrew F. Ackley, Second Lieutenant, absence from 
district. 
Nov. 22.—87th Regiment, James H. Morrow, Major, absence from district. 
Nov. 25.—23d Regiment, 8. W. Waldron, Adjutant, declines. 
Nov. 27.— 14th Regiment, Robert Henderson, Second Lieutenant, declines. 


By order of the Commander-ia-Chief. 
WM. IRVINE, 
Adjutant- General. 
[Official.] 
C. W. BENTLEY, 
A, A, Adjutant- General. 








